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SOVIET, AMERICAN AND WEST GERMAN BASIC 
INDUSTRIES: A COMPARISON 


Wuen the USSR began to outproduce every industrialized nation in 
the world except the USA many questions of international comparison 
became more significant—questions which up to then had been of 
importance only for a few economists. 

During the last few years many articles have been published—in 
connection with the reason mentioned above—comparing the growth 
and ‘potential’ of Soviet and American industry. The following paper 
is intended to illustrate the fact that the doubts which are still current 
concerning Soviet data on economic growth lose very much of their 
importance if we compare this growth with that of other countries, 
the economic power of which has also increased considerably during 
the last years. High rates of growth are in fact not the monopoly of the 
USSR. 


What should be measured? 

Nowadays the economic power of a country or group of countries is 
more or less determined by their industrial production. Extended 
comparisons of the industrial production of different countries are 
handicapped by the enormous amount of time and money they require 
and furthermore by the fact that many products are not at all compar- 
able as between one country and another because of the international 
— of value, price and quality dependent on a wide range of 
actors. 

This fact is of special importance in relation to consumer goods 
industries and partly also the food-and-tobacco industries.* It would be 
better therefore if the products of these industries were eliminated as far 
as possible, because they make a reliable international comparison very 
difficult, if not totally impossible. Without those products the com- 
parison—it is true—will be less comprehensive but it will be more 
exact. 


*(Two separate sectors according to the official West German classification of industries—Ed.) 
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The elimination of consumer goods has still another advantage: the 
comparison comprises only those industries the production of which 
determines the real ‘economic power’ of the countries in question. 
These industries are mining, producer goods, energy production and 
capital goods, in short: all the basic industries. 

But in my opinion the main advantage of this limitation is the fact 
that it very much facilitates the calculations of international comparisons 
and makes them less expensive. For instance the existing differences of 
quality regarding oil, steel, cement—to mention only three important 
basic products—are far smaller and far easier to grasp than those 
regarding textiles, furniture, glassware and so on. 


The growth of the Basic Industries of the Federal Republic of Germany 

Before I begin to describe the experiments of our Institute in esti- 
mating and comparing the basic industries of the USSR and the USA 
I wish to mention the results of a comparison which we made for the 
Federal Republic of Germany, in order to test our methods with the 
materials most familiar to us. 

The official index of industrial production of the Federal Statistical 
Office! comprises 23 series of the extractive industries, 118 series of the 
producer goods industries, 135 series of the capital goods industries and 
2 series of energy-production weighted on the basis of their net 
production value as at 1950. It is practically impossible to reconstruct 
those 278 series for other countries for the purpose of international 
comparison. But this is in fact not necessary because, as often confirmed 
experience shows, a very small range of key-products determines the 
development of a country’s total basic industries, so that it will suffice 
to find a limited number of products which will give a representative 
picture of the development of the industries where they are produced. 

According to our tests and calculations, those representative pro- 
ducts can be found easily in the extractive industries, in the producer 
goods industries and in energy-production, but they are very difficult 
to get in most of the capital goods industries with the exception of 
shipbuilding and the production of cars. 

As our main source we used a publication of the Federal Statistical 
Office? which contains all the necessary data for the Federal Republic 
of Germany as well as for the USSR, the USA and other countries. 

From the data for coal extraction (measured in hard coal-units), iron 
ore (Fe-content), potash, crude oil and non-ferrous ores and moreover 
from the data for the production of cement, steel, non-ferrous metals, 
sulphuric acid, mineral oils, tubes and tyres for cars, timber and wood, 
paper and cardboard, electricity and gas, we formed indices for the 
years from 1950 to 1958 which proved to be practically representative 
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for each branch in which these products were extracted or produced. 
The single indices were weighted according to the official net-produc- 
tion-values of 1950 as well as by the gross-production-values of the 
same year of 5 branches of the extractive industries, 8 branches of the 
producer goods industries and 2 branches of energy-production. 1950 
was used as base year. 

Including capital goods industries as a whole (official indices and 
official net and gross weights respectively), we found for the whole 
of the basic industries of Western Germany from 1950 to 1958 a growth 
of 117% using net weights and 122%, using gross weights, that is, we 
found an amazing conformity between our own simplified calculations 
and the official data, which indicate a growth of 121%, weighting 
together 278 series. 


The Basic Industries of other Countries except USA and USSR 

We made similar calculations with the identical set of products for 
other countries inside and outside Europe, weighting the individual 
series with the help of the 1950 ratio of the particular products in the 
various countries to the respective West German production. This 
ratio we transformed to the West German net-production-value of 
1950 and used the results as weights for the combined index. We 
wanted to test whether the transfer of the level and the relations of 1950 
prices in the Federal Republic would lead to distortions of the total 
indices for those countries in excess of the degree of inaccuracy which 
is always granted in such calculations. We came to the result that the 
distortions in the whole were of little practical importance. But there 
isno need to go into further details at this stage. 


Some observations regarding the comparison between the USSR and the 

Federal Republic of Germany 

The following hints refer to the comparison between the USSR and 
the Federal Republic of Germany and will show why the comparison 
of these two countries in particular seems justified, though theoretically 
there seem to be many reasons against it. 

In spite of their quite different economic systems the USSR and the 
Federal Republic of Germany have the following elements of the 
economic situation in common. 


1. In both countries an important part of their industrial assets was 
destroyed during the war (in the Federal Republic of Germany also 
after the war).3 

2. In both countries industrial investment has been far higher during 
the last ten years than in any previous decade.‘ 
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3. In both countries the share of industrial investment in total invest. 
ments is well above the international average.5 

4. In both countries the age-structure of assets is not normal, ice. in 
view of wartime (and in Germany, postwar) losses, the rate at which 
assets have been scrapped has for some years been very low.® 

5. During the first years after the war (in the Federal Republic of 
Germany from 1948 to 1951) the growth of production was in both 
countries far greater than the growth of assets, because many assets 
partly destroyed during the war could not be fully used immediately 
after the war, but could be repaired at relatively low cost.” 

6. In both countries an important part of investments of the infra- 
structure, i.e. investments with small capacity-effect (high capital- 
output-ratio) were neglected for a long time in relation to industry. 
7 In both countries the number of persons employed has increased 
far quicker in industry than in other branches of the economy. 

8. In both countries labour, which had been rather abundant ten 
years ago, has become rather scarce. 

9. In both countries agriculture has been an important reservoir of 
additional workers for industry. The importance of this source is 
however slackening in both countries. 

ro. In both countries we can observe that in recent years the shortage 
of labour has enforced an intensified use of technological progress as 
an element of economic growth. In the USSR as well as in the Federal 
Republic the input of capital in industry is growing quicker than that 
of employment, i.e. the capital-intensity per employee is rising quickly.’ 
11. Regarding productivity of labour and average working time of 
labour the two countries under discussion differ substantially less than, 
say, the USSR or the Federal Republic of Germany on the one hand 
and the USA on the other. 

12. In both countries investment as a share of national product is 
nearly equal and ranks among the highest in the world. 

13. Except for Japan (and nowadays China) the economic as well as the 
industrial growth of the two countries in question was and is the 
highest in the world. 

14. During the last ten years neither country suffered from any 
really important recession of economic activity. 

15. During the first years after the war the use of all factors of pro- 
duction was rather low in both countries, but since 1950 it has always 
been very large and has changed little since then. 

With this enumeration of similar tendencies and developments | 
will leave the matter, though it would be quite easy to mention even 
more points of resemblance—for instance the high proportion of 
women in the labour force. 
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No doubt there are other countries which, when compared with the 
USSR, exhibit some of the points of resemblance detailed above, but 
an equally complete list can hardly be drawn up for any other country. 

Regarding this comparison I believe that the most important 
conformities of the basic industries of the two countries are to be 
found in the nearly equal age-structure of assets, the nearly equal 
investment-rates? and the nearly equal rates of industrial growth during 
the last ten years which on both sides result from high investment on 
the one hand and the continuing low rate for the scrapping of over- 
age assets on the other. In connection with this another conformity 
may be noted: the average useful life-period of industrial assets in the 
USSR seems to be about the same as in the Federal Republic of 
Germany (30-32 years),!° while the actual average age of assets in both 
countries is very low as compared with their average useful life (in 
Western Germany 11 years according to the author’s estimate, not yet 


published in detail). 


The Development of Soviet Basic Industries 

Our examination of the development of the basic industries of the 
USSR—as claimed by the Soviets themselves (Group A in Soviet 
terminology)—has led us to the conclusion that the officially-reported 
development could be reconstructed for each year since 1950 with an 
amazingly limited margin of difference by taking the indices of the 
products mentioned above, and weighting them by West German 
net- as well as gross-production values. The official USSR index for 
group A for 1958 is claimed at 263 (1950100) as compared with 259 
by our process of estimation (weighted with West German gross- or 
net-production values and the 1950 ratio of single products between 
the USSR and the Federal Republic of Germany). 

This means that Soviet industry has reached, and maintained for the 
past ten years, a high degree of maturity. Only this maturity explains 
the fact that the production index for the rather few products com- 
prised in the comparison was practically the same as that for the whole 
production of basic industries. 

For a statistical approach this means that the difficult questions of 
weighting the single indices are less important in a mature indus 
than in a very young industry making its first steps. If the bulk of the 
industries double their production in a given time—i.e. if the change of 
structure is relatively small—then total production also will be about 
doubled in the same time whatever (realistic) weights we take. 

Of course this statement does not mean that weights are wholly 
unimportant. They are useful for the analysis of structure as well as of 
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growth but in the case of a mature economy they are really less 
important than is often presumed. 

But in addition the calculation of an index for a young industry—as 
for instance Soviet industry from 1928 to 1940—needs much more 
than reliable weights. The attempt to test the official Soviet index of 
industrial production in this period is a priori doomed to fail so long as 
the differences between the development of low and high manu- 
factured goods and of new and old products cannot be taken into 
account. 

If the rising degree of manufacturing from 1928 to 1940 or 1950 has 
not been considered (or estimated), such a calculation must come to the 
‘result’ that the Soviet index of industrial production over a long 
period of years is false. 

In spite of all existing sources of error and falsification the Soviet 
indices are—I believe—better than their reputation and they seem to be 
quite reliable since about 1950. 

Moreover, I think that it is nowadays rather unimportant to know 
whether Soviet production has grown from 1928 to 1950 x- or y-fold 
and that it is also perhaps of minor interest to guess what percentage 
of US production was reached by the USSR in 1928 or 1913. But it is 


significant to know where the Soviets stand at present and what they 
will reach in the future. 


The Development of Basic Industries in the USA 

The comparison of production in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and production in the USSR was made in the German Institute of 
Economic Research to see whether this comparison was method- 
ologically useful and reliable. 

After our findings regarding the Federal Republic had shown a 
virtual congruence between our own simplified calculations of basic 
industries and the official indices (which we think are rather reliable) 
and when we realized that there existed the same conformity between 
our calculations and the Soviet official data since 1950, we tried to 
carry out a methodologically comparable calculation for the basic 
industries of the USA from 1950 to 1958 as well. 

Here too the transfer of West German net- and gross-production 
values to the various branches of basic industry which are again repre- 
sented by the products mentioned in Table 1 and the capital goods 
industries as a whole seems to stand the test. 

Unfortunately the US index has been constructed on different prin- 
ciples from that of the Federal Republic. Furthermore the single series 
of the new calculations of 1959 have not yet been published in detail, 
so that an exact control of our results by means of official US data is 


TABLE I 
USA anp USSR—NET AND GROSS PRODUCTION 


(BasB YEAR 1950) 
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Basic INDUSTRIES OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC, 
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German Institute of Economic Research, see text. 


(2) Estimates of the 





(3) Weights as given in Table r. 
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TABLE 3 


PRODUCTION OF Basic INpDustrRiEs: USA, USSR AND 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 1950-1958-9(1) 
Estimate of the German Institute of Economic Research 





Federal 
USA USSR Republic USSRas Fed. Rep. _ Fed. Rep. 
%of a%of  as% of 
Year in milliard DM (1950 prices) USA USA USSR 
(a) Net production volume 
1950 299 65 2 21.7 9.7 44.6 
1951 330 74 35 22.4 10.6 47-3 
1952 344 83 38 24.1 II.0 45.8 
1953 377 94 40 24.9 10.6 42.6 
1954 353 105 45 29.7 12.7 42.9 
1955 396 120 53 30.3 13.4 44.2 
1956 412 136 $7 33.0 13.8 41.9 
1957 417 1§2 60 36.5 14.4 39.5 
1958 383 168 62 43.9 16.2 36.9 
1959(2) 413 185 69 44.8 16.7 37-3 
(b) Gross production volume 
1950 609 125 $3 20.5 8.7 42.4 
1951 675 143 64 21.2 9.5 44.8 
19§2 702 160 70 22.8 10.0 43.8 
1953 767 182 74 23.7 9.6 40.7 
1954 722 203 84 28.1 11.6 41.4 
1955 806 231 99 28.7 12.3 42.9 
1956 839 262 107 31.2 12.8 40.8 
1957 847 293 112 34.6 13.2 38.2 
1958 785 325 II7 41.4 14.9 36.0 
1959 — = = ont = 


(1) The estimates include mining, producer goods industries, energy-production and 
capital goods industries; (2) Data for USA and USSR preliminary. 


not yet possible. But the tendency of our calculations seems to be 
quite compatible with the total index. 


The Estimates of the Development of the Capital Goods Industries in the 

three Countries 

As I have already mentioned, it is nearly impossible to describe the 
development of the capital goods industries!! adequately by a few 
representative products. The official German index for this sector of 
industry contains 135 series. There are only a few branches—e.g. ship- 
building and the automobile industry—for which sufficient inter- 
national material is available, while for many of the others it is almost 
impossible to find single typical products which are representative for 
the development of the whole branch. Unfortunately the production 
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of these branches is—in contrast to that of the extractive or producer 
goods industries—too diversified to allow a simplified calculation. 

To be able to include the capital goods industries in spite of these 
difficulties we went back to the official indices for the production of 
these industries in the Federal Republic and the USA and estimated a 
similar index for the USSR using as sources the results of my collab- 
orator Dr. Eisendrath!* regarding the volume of total investment in 
machinery and equipment and its growth in the Soviet economy. 

Our findings were that the growth of the Soviet capital goods 
industries from 1950 to 1956 seems not to have surpassed that of the 
corresponding West German industries. The effect of Soviet armaments 
had to be considered, but these seem to be balanced by the rapid rise 
in exports of West German investment goods. On the other hand it is 
not to be assumed that the temporary decline of the rate of growth of 
capital goods production in the Federal Republic from 1956 to 1958 
could have taken place also in the USSR; on the contrary we must 
certainly assume that Soviet capital goods production continued to 
grow rapidly from 1956 to 1958. 


The Results of the Comparison 

The main results of the comparison are given in the tables. 

According to our estimates the production of all basic industries 
was about 85% larger in 1955 than in 1950, both in the USSR and in 
the Federal Republic (the official Soviet index claims 91%). From then 
the growth of production in the Federal Republic was less than that of 
the USSR until 1958 (especially in 1958), but recovered in 1959 and 
1960. The new large growth of the West German industries from 1959 
to 1960 (more than 20°, in the first four months of 1960) cannot yet be 
demonstrated statistically. The industrial potential of the Federal 
Republic could now (in the middle of 1960) be estimated again as 
about 40% of Soviet industrial potential; while at the same time 
Soviet industrial potential may be about 44% (gross-weights) to 48% 
(net-weights) of the production of American basic industries. 

The USSR as well as the Federal Republic (though the latter rather 
less) have shortened their lags relative to the United States—not only 
because of their own growth but also because of recessions in the 
American economy. The experience of the last few years seems to 
prove that a relative loss of the USA as compared with the USSR (and 
also the Federal Republic) caused by recessions in America cannot be 
made up again later on. 

But the absolute distance between the USA and the USSR— 
calculated with West German 1950 prices—has not changed materially 
between 1950 and 1958, either by net- or by gross-weighted calculation. 
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That is explained by the fact that during this time the ratio of the US 


growth-rate averaged over nine years to the Soviet growth-rate in the 
same period was higher than the ratio of the volume of Soviet produc- 
tion to that of the United States. But this is no longer the case. 

During the last ten years an American rate of growth of 3 to 4% was 
sufficient to keep the absolute distance from the USSR nearly un- 
changed, but in future (as already in recent years) the USA will need 
a higher rate of growth to maintain their absolute superiority. It 
cannot be supposed that the Soviet rate of growth will fall during the 
next few years. 

It may be taken for granted that the Soviets are well aware that in the 
last few years they have left the penumbra of the competition of 
growth and that from year to year they can reckon on a definite 
reduction in the absolute distance between their own basic industries 
and those of the United States; and this by virtue of their own growth 
and not only due to temporary set-backs in American production. 
The prospect of approaching their American competitor, not only in 
terms of indices but in absolute terms, is no longer a utopian one for 
the Soviets. 


Incentives for Future Growth 

This essay is not the place to examine in detail the chances of the 
USSR of attaining the US volume of industrial production at some 
future date. 

It has so often been proved in principle in the past that it should be 
possible for a nation to reach the economic standard of another nation 
of nearly the same population and about the same allocation of minerals 
and other resources, that the question whether the Soviets are able to 
reach the Americans at all should be no longer a point of discussion, at 
least of a discussion with economic arguments. 

But when this might (not must) happen is not only a question of 
Soviet development but also—and in future still more than hitherto— 
one of US development also. 

In conclusion, I would like to mention a few suppositions and facts 
which are important for the further growth of West German industry 
but which are relevant to the USSR and which will also determine 
industrial development in the USSR to a greater or lesser degree. 

1. Present investment exceeds the scrapping of over-age assets by so 
great a margin that the capacity of assets is ‘automatically’ growing 
very fast.13 

2. To reduce the growth of capacities to zero, gross investment in 
the Federal Republic would have to decline to about 20-25% of its 
present volume both in industry and in the economy as a whole. 
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3. In spite of many dark prophecies, investment has proved to be 
resistant against production set-backs to such an extent that a rather 
high growth of assets in the Federal Republic is guaranteed for years— 
even without strong doses of fiscal support. 

4. Even if the present volume of investments (which is well above 
that of 1958/9) were not to increase during the next few years (though 
that is not at all to be expected) the growth of assets would stay very 
high for years. 

5. According to estimates made by the author" the capacity of assets 
in the whole of West German industry will increase by about 73% 
between 1960 and 1970, supposing constant gross investments for ten 
years. In the case of a constant investment-rate (i.e. absolutely growing 
investments) this would mean a growth of 106% during the next ten 
years. If we take the average of these two trends—which describes the 
real developments of recent years with almost complete accuracy—we 
may expect a growth of 90%, i.e. 6.5% per annum. 

6. In France as well as in Italy and of course in Japan—not to speak of 
China—a high rate of growth is also to be expected. 

It would be foolish to believe that the Soviets are less efficient than 
other nations. For a long period their future rates of growth will be of 
the same order of magnitude as in the last few years, particularly 
because the Soviets will benefit by those factors which were mentioned 
above as operating in the Federal Republic. 

It should be added that the Soviets will meet relatively empty 
markets when increasing consumption, which will determine the total 
growth more than hitherto, after the change of the A-B structure as an 
incentive for growth more or less ceases. While institutional difficulties 
cannot be entirely eliminated by reforms! and while the considerable 
increase in house-building will prove a bottleneck as regards the 
increase in consumption in the immediate future, there remains yet 
one more factor of economic growth which has been made little use of 
to date, i.e. the surplus of exports with which the Soviets will certainly 
concern themselves more in the future than they do at present, 
particularly in those markets to which they can hope to export not 
only their goods but also their ideas. 

In pursuit of their ambitious aims the USSR have begun with many 
reforms’® during the last few years and have in addition borrowed a 
number of instruments from the armoury of Western economic 

olicy. 
The main problem of American development will be that of 
eliminating or at least minimizing recurrent fluctuations in the utiliza- 
tion of plant capacity, which always means loss of growth. It is my 
personal conviction that this problem cannot be satisfactorily solved 
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without recourse to borrowing in turn from the arsenal of Soviet 
economic techniques. 
ROLF KRENGEL 


1 Die Industrie der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, ee No. 8, ‘Neuberechnung der in- 
dustriellen Netto-Produktion’ (Stuttgart, 1956), p 

2 Die Industrie der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Pcie 4, Heft 22, ‘Die Produktion wichtiger 
industrieller Erzeugnisse im Ausland 1938, 1950 bis 1958’ (Stuttgart, 1959). 

3 Author’s estimates concerning West German industrial losses by war and dismantling were 
published in his book Anlagevermégen, Produktion und Beschaftigung der Industrie im Gebiet der 
Bundesrepublik von 1924 bis 1956, Sonderheft No. 42 des DIW (Berlin, 1958), pp. 103-4. 

* R. Krengel, ‘Die langfristige Entwicklung der Brutto-Anlage-Investitionen der westdeut- 
schen Industrie von 1924 bis 1955/56’ (Vierteljahrshefte zur Wirtschaftsforschung, — 1957, p- 168) 
continued until 1959: Vierteljahrshefte zur Wirtschaftsforschung (Berlin, 1960) p. 6 

5 E. Eisendrath, ‘Investitionen und Wirtschaftsentwicklung in der ne th OY Sonderheft 
No. 46 des DIW (Berlin, 1959), p. 29. 

6 R. Krengel, “Das Industriepotential der vier gréssten Industrielinder der Welt—Versuch 
eines Produktions-und Kapazitatsvergleichs’, published in Konjunkturpolitik (Berlin, 1958), p. 90. 

7 R. Krengel, Anlagevermigen, Produktion und Beschaftigung der Industrie im Gebiet der Bundes- 
republik von 1924 bis 1956 (Berlin, 1958) p. 87 and ‘Entwicklung der Anlagen-Kapazitat und 
Anlagen-Ausnutzung der westdeutschen Industrie bis zum dritten Vierteljahr 1958’, Wochen- 
bericht des DIW, No. 48/1958, continued until 1960 in No. 23/1960. 

® R. Krengel, ‘Das Industriepotential . . .’, published in Konjunkturpolitik (Berlin, 1958), p. 87, 
and Vierteljahrshefie zur Wirtschaftsforschung (Berlin, 1960), p. 83. 

9 ‘Investitionsquoten der sowjetischen und der westdeutschen Industrie’, Wochenbericht 
des DIW, No. 11/1960. 

10 A. Efimov, ‘Noviye normy amortizatsii osnovnykh fondov’, Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 9 
p- 3- 

4 The West German category Investitionsgiiterindustrien (capital goods industries) comprises 
the whole range of machinery and equipment (including vehicles) which are designed to enter into 
the process of production, as distinct from Grundstoff- und Produktionsgiiterindustrien, which cover 
raw materials (other than mining and oil extraction) and semi-finished capital goods. 

12 See footnote 5. 

13 Estimates of West German scrapping of industrial assets for the period from 1960 to 1970 
show a rather small increase as compared with 1950-1959. As the war losses of Soviet industry 
were approximately the same as the losses by war and dismantling in Western Germany (or 
heavier), the scrapping of over-age assets will continue to be small for years in the USSR also. 

1 R. Krengel, ‘Zur Entwicklung der Brutto-Anlage-Investitionen und der Brutto-Anlagever- 
mégens der westdeutschen Industrie bis 1958/59 und 1969/70’, Vierteljahrshefte zur Wirtschafts- 
ey (Berlin, 1960), pp. 87-88. 

E. Boettcher, Die sowjetische Wirtschaftspolitik am Scheidewege (Tiibingen, 1959). 

16 [bid. 











SOVIET PROGRESS IN WESTERN PERSPECTIVE 


To those of us who follow the quantitative aspects of the Soviet 
economy the last few years have brought a welcome improvement in 
statistical visibility—a succession of veritable banquets of official data, 
much of it never published or systematically assembled before. They 
have also brought a new spate of critical revisions from Western 
sources bearing on such staple items of the Soviet menu as the national 
income, the volume of constructional activity, and the much maligned 
index of industrial production. In these rapidly changing circumstances 
we may be forgiven for wishing to catch our breath once in a while 
and make a broader survey of the impressions which have accumulated, 
even though this will take us over some familiar ground already 


travelled when we last had occasion to pause.1 


Soviet Growth Statistics 

It will be convenient to start with a summary of the claims which 
the Soviets themselves are advancing (Table 1). Taking the whole 
thirty years of full-scale central planning (1928-59), they would have 
us chalk up to their credit a 20-fold expansion in national income 
(excluding direct services and passenger transport) generated in the 
main by a 30-fold growth in industry and construction and a rise in 
agricultural output by a mere 73% (freight transport and trade do not 
bulk large enough to make a material difference to the general picture). 

These are rates of expansion the like of which has never been seen 
in recorded history. The most spectacular upsurge is claimed for the 
first eight years of the period, when national income is shown advancing 
by 17% p.a., industry by 19%, and construction by as much as 26.5%. 
The subsequent fourteen years of purges, rearmament, war and 
reconversion formed an interregnum of erratic and much reduced 
growth rates, though their averages could hardly be considered low by 
any but the most epic Seviet standards. Finally in the fifties, the 
economy is claimed to have resumed its extraordinarily rapid advance, 
albeit with yearly growth rates some 30-40% below those of the 
spectacular initial spurt: The one great exception here is agriculture, 
which was at last delivered from its sacrificial role and galvanized into 
expansion in its own right. 

The growth rates claimed for the fifties are breathtaking, but they 
do not defy belief: the yearly average of 12% in industrial production 
was slightly surpassed by West Germany (1950-56); that of 5.5% in 
agriculture probably by Japan (1950-57). The rate of 10.7% p.a. 
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claimed for national income seems unsurpassed, but is approached by 
West Germany (9.5%) during 1950-58. The growth rates for the 
whole period, on the other hand, and in particular for the first eight 
years after 1928, are so far outside our experience in the West that 
some initial scepticism is not merely justified, but a positive duty. 





TABLE I 


OrFICIAL SOVIET GROWTH INDICES 


(1950=100) 
Gross Gross Cons- 
Output Output truction 
0 of (excl. Freight Retail = National 
Industry Agriculture __repairs){ Transportt Trade* Income** 

1928 9 89 yr*** 17 n.a. 12 
1932 18 72tt 30 31 57 22 
1936 36 78 57 56 na. 41 
1940 58 IOI 62 68 gI 61 
1948 68 97 74 74 n.a. 68 
1950 100 100 100 100 100 100 
19$1 116 93 118 112 II§ 112 
19§2 130 IOI 134 123 126 125 
1953 145 104 I4I 132 153 136 
1954 165 109 166 144 181 1$3 
19$5 185 121 185 163 189 171 
1956 205 138 207 182 205 I9I 
19$7 226 141 230 206 234 203 
1958 248 1§4 272 225 248 226 
1959 275 n.a. 305 248 268 244 
1960fT 297 n.a. 339 n.a. 287 266 
1965TT 447 262 496**** — 355 402 362 
Average Annual Growth Rates: 

1928-36 18.9 —1.6 26.5*** 16.0 n.a. 16.6 

| 1936-50 7.6 1.8 4.1 4.2 n.a. 6.6 

1950-58 12.0 $.5 13.3 10.7 12.0 10.7 
1928-58 11.8 1.9 1.7 9.0 n.a. 10.3 
1958-65} 8.8 7.9 8.9 6.8 7.2 6.9 
1959 over II -- 12 10 8 8 
1960ft 8.1 — II n.a. 7 9 
t Up to 1958 including collective farm investment; excluding private construction 


throughout. 
{ Based on ton-kilometres carried. 
* Excluding private and collective farm market trade. 
** According to Soviet definition exclusive of direct services and passenger transport. 
tt Planned figures. TE 1933 (lowest point). 


*k* Series starts in 1929. **kk Applying the growth rate between 
septennial averages. 
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Sources to Table 1 

All figures from TsSU SSSR, Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu (Moscow, 
1959), passim, except for the following: 

Figures for 1959—Report on Plan Fulfilment for 1959, Pravda 22 January 1960. 

Planned figures for 1960—Kosygin’s Report on State Plan for 1960, Pravda 28 
October 1959. 

Freight transport 1936, 1948, 1965 Plan—Estimated from TsSU SSSR, Narodnoye 
khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu (Moscow, 1959), passim, Transport i svyaz SSSR 
(Moscow, 1957), pp. 9, 11, et seq., and Sotsialisticheskoye stroitelstvo SSSR (Moscow, 
1936), p. 416 et seq. 

National Income 1936 and 1948: Estimated. 


Western Doubts 

No Western observer of any standing believes, or has ever believed, 
that the Soviet figures are freely invented. It would cost far too much 
highly qualified manpower to ensure the present degree of consistency 
in a continuous stream of spurious data; it would be bound to cause 
damaging misinformation among those responsible for guiding the 
economy; and, if the deception was large enough to be worth while, it 
would continually clash with the palpable realities of the Soviet 
impact and thus be self-defeating in the long run. In a blitzkrieg one 
can bluff; in a perennial conflict only something near the truth will pay. 

But the truth can appear in many guises, particularly where overall 
growth rates are concerned, and index numbers can turn out higher 
or lower according to the choice of the component physical series, 
their definition, and the weighting procedure used. The charges 
made by Western sceptics have been directed against the methods 
underlying the Soviet growth indices and against the upward bias 
which is likely to result from them—not indeed in comparison with 
some absolute truth (which does not exist in such matters), but in 
comparison with the figures which would have emerged from the applica- 
tion of Western methods to the same, basically unexceptional, data. It 
is thus comparability rather than veracity which has been called into 
question. 

These doubts have been prompted by three sets of considerations: in 
the first place, the conjunction of the growth rates claimed for various 
aspects of Soviet achievement seems often most improbable by the 
standards derived from our own methodology. Thus, as we can see in 
Table 1, during 1928-36 a yearly growth of about 20.6% in industry 
and construction? combined with an actual fall in agricultural output 
by 1.6% p.a., is claimed to have generated an annual growth of 16.6% 
in the total national income, although with over 70% of the population 
still in agriculture (1932),? one should have expected 5.1% p.a., i.e. 
less than a third of the Soviet claim. In respect of the next period 
(1936-50) a similar calculation yields a national income growth of 
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3.5% p.a. instead of the claimed rate of 6.6%, though during the last 
period (1950-58) the corresponding result (9°/) is not so far removed 
from the official claim (10.7%) as to prompt very serious doubt.‘ It 
must of course be borne in mind that net output (which alone enters 
national income) might have grown faster than gross output, and that 
the percentage of the population engaged in various sectors of the 
economy is seldom a proper measure of their contribution to the 
national income. But the orders of magnitude involved in these 
allowances can hardly be such as to remove all shadow of doubt from 
the particularly unlikely conjunctions claimed for the period 1928-1950. 

Even more serious are the Western charges levelled against the 
Soviet industrial index on the score of the well-known methods 
underlying its construction. These have been discussed at sufficient 
length,> and only the roughest summary is justified here. Let us recall 
that systematic upward bias has been suspected on four counts: gross- 
value (full price) weighting, the use of stable prices ante-dating indus- 
trialization (1926/7 prices were used up to 1950), the ‘pricing in’ of new 
products (at inflated ‘stable’ prices), and the ‘factory method’ of 
aggregating the output of all firms regardless of ‘double-counting’. 
The first three of these are thought to inflate the index by systematicall 
over-emphasizing its fastest growth components, i.e. products of a high 
degree of fabrication, great initial scarcity, or relative modernity—all 
of them the spearheads or fruits of industrialization. The ‘factory 
method’ would of course inflate the index whenever increasing 
specialization and subcontracting lead to the breaking up of previously 
integrated firms. It is difficult to judge the share of responsibility, if 
any there be, which should be attributed to each of these departures 
from Western practice. My own inclination is to give gross-value 
weighting a conditional discharge (in the specific Soviet context), but 
to maintain the presumption of guilt against pre-industrialization 
prices and the ‘factory method’ (particularly in the early period). The 
treatment of ‘new products’ has recently been defended by the chair- 
man of the Central Statistical Board,® though not—I feel bound to 
say—in a manner which dispels all doubt.” 

In any case, the most glaring sources of possible upward bias have 
been removed in the fifties. For all years later than 1950 the constant 
weight-base of the index was shifted from the pre-industrialization 
prices of 1926/7 to the price structure of 1952 (for 1950-55) and there- 
after to that of 1955 (without, however, affecting the movements of 
the index before 1950 to which the later figures were mechanically 
linked). At the same time the reversal of inflationary pressure after 1947 
invalidates some of the charges against the ‘pricing-in’ of new products. 
Vestiges of the old sources of upward bias may still remain, and of 
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course there may be new elements working in the same direction,® 
but it is now clear that the main, if not the whole, burden of suspicion 
must fall on the prewar behaviour of the index. 

Improbable conjunctions and unorthodox methodology were not, 
however, the only reasons for Western misgivings in regard to Soviet 
growth indices. There was, in addition, the ill-concealed scepticism of 
Soviet statisticians themselves. To be sure, none of them went so far as 
to say that the industrial output index was exaggerated, but we do find 
complaints to the effect that it ‘did not reflect the true dynamics of 
industrial growth’, and this was often coupled with proposals for a 
revised methodology bearing on precisely those features which have 
aroused Western suspicion. More recently a Soviet expert has assured 
us that the postwar slowing down in Soviet industrial growth was not 
as serious a matter as it might seem, because the superiority of the 
prewar growth rates was partly due to the ‘enormous expansion of 
inter-branch turnover’ (i.e. the proliferation of intermediate links 
whose output increased the volume of “double counting’).° Surely if 
this means anything, it must imply that an index after the Western 
pattern (not based on the ‘factory method’) would have yielded 
lower growth rates between 1928 and 1937 than are claimed by the 
official figures. 


Western Estimates 

Given, then, the impression of incongruity, unorthodoxy, and 
virtual self-deprecation which surrounds the prewar Soviet estimates, 
it is not surprising that Western observers should have attempted 
independent appraisals of the Soviet growth performance. Among the 
pioneers in this field were Colin Clark!° with his early indices of real 
national income and industrial production, Professor Gerschenkron! 
with his carefully elaborated index of Soviet machinery output, and 
Naum Jasny!* with a whole series of similar indices. Somewhat later 
we were offered an estimate of real income growth by Gregory 
Grossman}$ and a particularly thorough computation of industrial 
growth rates by Donald R. Hodgman.'* More recently there appeared 
a new and monumental index of industrial production by Warren G. 
Nutter! of the National Bureau of Economic Research, and an index 
of Soviet construction by Raymond P. Powell?® based on data compiled 
by the RAND Corporation. There have been other, less extensively 
documented compilations, such as the minerals-consumption index of 
Shimkin and Grossman,!” and Shimkin and Leedy’s index of Soviet 
industrial growth.'® Many of the estimates I have listed have been 
incorporated and supplemented in the papers submitted to the Joint 
Economic Committee of the US Congress, published in three Parts 
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under the title Comparisons of the United States and Soviet Economies 
(Washington, 1959). As this article was about to go to press, the most 
recent estimates by Kaplan and Moorsteen (of the RAND Corpora- 
tion)!? reached this country—unfortunately too late to be given 
adequate consideration here. 

As far as industrial growth is concerned, the first thing that strikes 
one about the Western estimates is their extraordinary disparity. 
Hodgman estimates a 4.3-fold growth between 1928 and 1940, Jasny 
and Clark a 3.4-fold expansion, Nutter and Kaplan-Moorsteen a 
growth-factor between 2.3 and 2.6 (the official claim is 6.5). The 
underlying differences in coverage and definition are hardly sufficient 
to reconcile one to a dissonance of this order, and few of us will there- 
fore feel secure in the new insight which these calculations have 
yielded. It seems likely that many of the objections raised against the 
Soviet index could be levelled with equal justice against some at 
least of the Western revisions, though usually with the signs reversed. 

Sheer implausibility is certainly one of them. Thus Nutter estimates 
a 2.3-fold expansion between 1928 and 1940.” Admittedly, even this 
would be an impressive performance, but with the trebling of the 
industrial labour force during the same period, it would imply a 
substantial drop in productivity per man as industrialization proceeded. 
Surely, this is barely credible in view of the seven-fold expansion of 
industrial capital (3.5-fold growth of capital per worker) which— 
according to a Western estimate*!—took place at the same time (an 
initial loss of productivity between 1928 and, say, 1933, later made 
good and reversed, need not of course be excluded). Yet the Nutter 
index is conspicuous for its meticulous regard to detail and painstaking 
thoroughness—within the limits of the chosen method. It is precisely 
this method, however, which inspires less than complete confidence. 
Since it is shared by the majority of Western estimates it might be as 
well to describe it here, however cursorily. To start with, all available 
Soviet production figures on individual products are collected and 
converted into growth-rates. Each of these is subsequently ‘weighted’ 
in proportion to its presumed importance in the national economy or 
in industry, and incorporated at this valuation in a single index of 
overall growth. 

Much will of course depend on the degree to which the available 
sample of products is ‘representative’; for the number of physical 
series accessible to Western students will obviously fall considerably 
short of the total nomenclature of industrial products. Hodgman’s index 
covers 172 series, Nutter’s estimate about 120, and Kaplan-Moorsteen’s 
index as many as 283 (210 of them in the category of machinery and 
equipment)—no doubt a considerable array. But we know that in 1953 
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the Soviets distinguished as many as five thousand separate items within 
the purview of the central plan alone, quite apart from the products 
left under decentralized jurisdiction. Thus the Western samples are 
relatively small and their ‘representativeness’ certainly cannot be 
taken for granted. Prima facie it seems likely that a process of natural 
selection, both on the part of Soviet publicizers and Western compilers, 
will favour those outputs which yield to a convenient measuring rod, 
and will tend to neglect the products of complicated or custom- 
ordered design where different units are too individualized to be 
commensurable. This, however, entails the systematic exclusion of 
many of the highest growth components. A similar fate, with similar 
probable effects, will tend to befall newly introduced products, highly 
fabricated goods, and products of variable chemical composition. Thus, 
Nutter’s index omits the whole important class of miscellaneous 
machinery (except for transport and agricultural equipment) and 
munitions. It does not distinguish between steels or rolled products of 
different degrees of fabrication, or between refinery products of 
different quality. It includes cement and bricks, but not prefabricated 
concrete blocks; copper, zinc and lead, but not aluminium or rare metals; 
flour, but not bread; fabrics, but not clothes (except when knitted). 

The Kaplan-Moorsteen index appears to be the most comprehensive 
of all, but so far the description of its methods and data is only available 
in summary form. In dwelling on its inevitable shortcomings the 
authors display a candour which inspires full confidence in their 
honesty of purpose, if not in their results. This time the intractable 
category of machinery and equipment comes in for particularly 
detailed attention, but considerable uncertainty attaches to the valuation 
(‘weight’) at which it is incorporated in the total index. Again the most 
significant omissions include non-ferrous metals, refinery products, 
munitions, chemical equipment, clothes, bread, and furniture. It does 
not follow, of course, that the result is necessarily distorted, but whether 
it is so or not we have no means of judging. 

The estimates of Clark and Jasny are even more selective in their 
coverage, and could hardly be described as anything but intelligent 
stabs in the dark. Yet, in principle, their results might well come 
nearer to the ‘truth’ than the elaborate National Bureau index. With 
samples as uncontrollable and small in relation to the totality to be 
covered, an estimate from 4 or 5 series might be just as felicitous as one 
from 200. The mere addition of further items, as long as it does not 
noticeably reduce the distance between sample and parent universe, 
might make matters worse rather than better, and the balance of 
advantage certainly seems to lie with the indices not conceived on too 
heroic a scale. 
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Similar difficulties are involved in the problem of ‘weighting’, once 
the individual series have been assembled. To be sure, it isnot impossible 
to devise some weighting procedure which promises theoretical 
comparability with Western indices and seems to be feasible with the 
data at hand: Hodgman uses Soviet payrolls (anglice wage bills) of 
1934; Jasny uses revised Soviet prices of 1926/7; Gerschenkron 
American prices of 1939; the National Bureau a variety of alternatives 
including a hybrid Soviet-American price system purged of material 
costs. The statistical exuberance of American and international agencies 
and the exhaustive compilations of Soviet prices recently undertaken 
by the RAND Corporation have certainly resulted in an embarras de 
richesses. But when it comes to the practical application of these 
weighting procedures, a host of new, and far less tractable, problems 
emerge. Thus, Soviet price lists tend to be much more specific than 
Soviet production statistics. For a single item in the proposed output 
index they will frequently offer a bewildering variety d stecttah, 
differentiated by size, weight, quality, zone of origin or consumption, 
etc., and often with an extremely wide span between the highest and 
the lowest of them. In selecting the appropriate single price weight the 
Western analyst must largely use his intuition or hunches, without 
regard to the frequency distribution of the underlying Soviet trans- 
actions which is, of course, unknown to him in the necessary detail. 
Can we be sure that these choices will be free of systematic bias? If the 
other alternative of American prices is chosen, the problem of unknown 
Soviet frequency distributions remains, and an additional uncertainty 
is introduced by the ‘shotgun marriage’ of Soviet products with the 
price-labels of similar, but not necessarily identical, American models. 
In the case of payroll weighting (Hodgman’s index), the element of 
doubt arises from the fact that Soviet payroll data are so much less 
specific than the output series to which they have to be applied, and 
that single commodity series will often receive the weight appropriate 
to a whole branch of industry whose progress they may or may not 
adequately portray.?? 

In view of the difficulties described, it seems that the ‘aggregative’ 
method of estimation on which such immense skill and and effort has 
been lavished does not yield a proper return, or cannot be known to do 
so. In proliferating minutiae it also multiplies the possible sources of 
error, and may thus succeed in little more than hiding its defects 
beneath an armour of impenetrable detail. 


An Alternative Method 
I make no apology, therefore, for adding yet another estimate to an 
ever lengthening list. What follows is an attempt to revise and bring 
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up to date a ‘non-aggregative’ method of estimating Soviet growth 
rates which I first proposed in a paper read to the Manchester Statistical 
Society in 1957. The method, which is more adequately described in 
the original paper,?* consists in minimizing, rather than maximizing, 
the number of physical series from which the overall growth rate is 
estimated, but compensating for the narrowed basis of estimation by 
certain improvements in selection and weighting. These are suggested by 
extensive tests on the degree of parallelism between alternative physical 
series and total output indices in a variety of Western countries whose 
statistics are thought to be sufficiently comparable inter se. 

An Index of Industrial Production. If z stands for the annual growth rate 
of industrial production, and u, v, w, etc. for the growth rates of 
certain physical series, the problem is to find an equation of the type 


£=A+Bu+Cv+ Du, 


where the regression constants (A to D) are so chosen as to yield 
estimates (2) as close as possible to the true growth-rates in the largest 
possible number of countries. After some experimentation it was found 
that a fairly close concordance between the published growth indices 
and their estimates can be achieved if we choose for our physical series 
the consumption of fuel (in calories), steel, and electric power (u, v, and w 
respectively). It is evident from a comparison of columns 5 and 1 in 
Table 2 that the manufacturing growth rates estimated in this way come 
fairly close to the official data in almost every case, and never deviate 
from them by more than 1.4 percentage points. It is then a simple 
matter to apply the tested regression equation to the correspondin 

Soviet input series (rows 14 and 15), and to calculate both the ‘best 
estimate’ of Soviet manufacturing growth and the confidence limits 
within which the true growth rate could be expected to lie, if the 
collective experience of Western countries is accepted as a proper 

uide. 

. The computations in Table 2 take their starting point from the 
average annual growth rates of the input series (u, v, and w) during the 
six-year period 1950-1956, where the terminal years are represented 
by the moving averages of the surrounding three years (1949/51 and 
1955/57) in order to avoid distortion from fortuitous peaks or troughs in 
the series. The choice of countries and periods was dictated by the avail- 
ability of statistics, but in the interests of homogeneity it was found 
necessary to exclude Denmark, Sweden, and the Saar, whose experience 
seemed to deviate from the rest of the sample sufficiently to disturb the 
correlation. While this somewhat weakens the case for the present 
method, it should be borne in mind that these are comparatively 
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TABLE 2 
EsTIMATION OF SovieT INDUsTRIAL GROWTH (METHOD 1) 

Av. annual Official Fuel Steel Electricity Estimated 
growth-rate (%) Index Cons’n — Cons’n Cons’n Index 
1949/51-1955/57 z u v w z 
1. Austria 8.4 6.5 8.8 10.3 8.1 
2. Belgium & 

Luxembourg 4.9 2.5 4.0 5.8 3.8 
3. Canada 3-3 6.0 2.2 7.0 3.2 
4. France 6.1 3-9 8.1 7.9 6.9 
5. German F.R. 12.4 6.2 13.6 10.9 II.0 
6. Greece 9.2 8.4 9.0 13.5 9.3 
7. Italy 8.8 8.8 13.5 8.4 10.1 
8. Netherlands 7.1 4.0 7.3 9.1 6.8 
9. Norway 6.3 5.6 6.7 6.0 5.4 

10. United 
Kingdom 3.6 1.6 §.1 7.0 4.9 

11. U.S.A. 4.6 4.2 3.7 10.1 $.1 

12. Turkey 9.2 8.1 8.7 14.5 9.2 
Regression 

13. ones } —.438 .000 -§71 -340 — 

USSR: 
14. 1950-55 13.1 8.2 10.1 13.3 9.86 —_ 
15. 1955-58 9.7 9.0 7.0 11.0 7.31 (+2.76* 














Regression equation: z= —.4379-+.5713V-+.3405w 
Multiple Correlation Coefficient: R=.948021 
Standard error of Estimates: Sr=.9087005 


* Tolerance intervals according to W. A. Wallis for P=.90 and y=.95, i.e. 
limits within which 90°%, of non sample observations can be expected to lie with 95% 
probability (see Second Berkeley Symposium on Mathematical Statistics and Probability, 
ed. by J. Neyman (Berkeley, 1951), pp. 43-51). 


Sources: Western growth rates from OEEC, Industrial Statistics 1900-1957 (Paris, 
1958), pp. 11, 22, 82, 83, and 89. For Soviet sources see notes to Table 4. 


small countries and not altogether typical in their dependence on 
extractive industries (mining, timber, agriculture). Their inclusion in 
the sample would not have materially altered the ‘best estimate’ of 
Soviet growth rates, but would have considerably widened the sur- 
rounding confidence intervals. As it is, we obtain a rather high correla- 
tion coefficient (.948) and perfectly serviceable confidence limits (added 
in brackets in columns 14 and 15). The result suggests growth rates of 
9.8% and 9.2% p.a. for 1950-55 and 1955-58 respectively, compared 
with the official claim of 13.1% and 9.7%. The upper confidence 
limits suggest that, by the standards of the present test, Soviet growth 
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statistics are implausibly high during the first period, but well 
within the bounds of probability during 1955-58. 


TABLE 3 
EsTIMATION OF SOVIET MANUFACTURING INDEX (METHOD 2) 











Electricity 
Fuel Steel consumed 
Av. annual Official | Consump- Consump- in Estimated 
growth Index tion tion Industry Index 

1951-1957 z u v y 2 
1. Austria 6.8 5.9 6.9 8.4 7.2 
2. Belgium & 

Luxembourg 3.3 0.7 3.8 4.6 2.5 
3. France 6.3 9:4 10.2 7:$ 6.8 
4. German F.R. 10.0 4.9 11.4 10.1 9.2 
5. Italy 7.8 7.3 12.0 6.3 7.9 
6. Netherlands 6.4 3.1 6.7 8.9 6.6 
7. Norway 6.6 .2 8.7 6.4 6.3 
8. United 

Kingdom 2.9 0.5 5-7 5-5 3.5 
9. Turkey 9.7 8.6 22 13.4 9.7 

Regression 
10. i } —I1.554 -291 -305 -§82 _— 

USSR: 

II. 1950-55 13.1 8.2 10.1 13.0 "| 11.48 (+3.08* 
12. 1955-58 9.7 9.0 7.0 10.3 9.20 (+2.71* 














Regression equation: Z= —1.$537-+.2911u-+.3047V-+.5824y 
Multiple Correlation Coefficient: R=.976503 
Standard Error of Estimates: Sr=.6631262 


* Tolerance intervals according to W. A. Wallis for P=.90 and y=.95, i.e. 
limits within which 90% of non sample observations can be expected to lie with 95% 
probability (see Second Berkeley Symposium on Mathematical Statistics and Probability, 
ed. by J. Neyman (Berkeley, 1951), pp. 43-51). 


Sources: For Western growth rates see notes to Table 2; for Soviet sources notes to 
Table 4. 


Table 3 shows an alternative application of our method in which the 
series covering total electricity input (w) is replaced by electric power 
consumption in industry (y), which is obviously more closely geared to 
manufacturing output. As this variable is less fully documented in 
international statistics, our sample is reduced to nine countries and we 
have to forgo the three-year moving averages on which the growth- 
rates of Table 2 were based. We do, however, achieve a higher degree 
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of correlation (none of the estimates now deviate from the official 
index by more than one percentage point), and obtain a second set of 
confidence limits to our estimates. As can be seen from Table 3, the new 
test yields substantially increased “best estimates’ and does not place 
either of the quoted Soviet growth claims outside the bounds of 
probability. 


TABLE 4 
Finat Estimates oF Soviet INDUSTRIAL GROWTH (1950=100) 











Author’s Estimates Other Western Estimates Official 

Method Method ‘Final’ Hodgman- Kaplan- Soviet 

I 2 Irons  Moorsteen NBER Index 
1928 — —_ 13.8 (41.4 15.5* 27.1* 26.6* 8.9** 
1932 _— — 25.0 (+3.0 26.6 41.6* 37.0% 18.1** 
1937 _ _ $2.3 (45.3) $7.4 67.4* 67.2*  39.9** 
1940 — _— 63.5 (45.8 66.6 71.2* 69.0 $7.7** 
1948 _ _— 70.1 (41.4 71.8* _— 68.2 68.0** 
1949 a _ 85.8 (+1.0 86.7 _ 85.2 81.5** 

1950 100.0 100.0 100.0(+0.0) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 


a” 


195I 112.7. 113.9 =: 113.2 (42.8) 114.8 III.§ 107.5* 116** 
1952 124.2 127.3 125.6(+5.9) 121.8 118.9 I10.9* 130 
1953 135-4 142.0 138.5 (48.7) 133.1 130.3 I19.§* 145 


1954 146.2 155.8  151.0(-+12.2) 146.5 143.6 133.3* 165** 
1955 160.0 173.6 167.0(+16.5) 161.3 158.1 145.6* 185** 
1956 174.1 191.2 183.2(+21.8 180.3 171.7 = 205 
1957 184.2 208.4 196.9(+25.8 a 188.4 oe 226** 
1958 197.7 226.0 213.3(+32.0) — 202.3 — 248** 
19§9 217.3 251.5 236.5(+36.0) a — os 275** 
1965 

(Plan) 330.9 436.9  389.2(+60.0) — — — 446 


* Values implying growth-rates lower than plausible on author’s test during the 
interval between 1950 and the year in question (i.e. above upper tolerance before 1950 
or below lower tolerance after 1950). 


** Values implying growth-rates higher than plausible on author’s test during the 
interval between 1950 and the year in question (i.e. below lower tolerance before 1950 
or above upper tolerance after 1950). 


Methods 1 and 2: Year by year application of regression equations of Tables 2 and 3 
to the relevant data, and continuous multiplication of the resulting growth-rates. 


‘Final’: The 1928-1950 figures are the author’s previous estimate (“The Tempo of 
Soviet Industrial Expansion’, Paper to the Manchester Statistical Society, 1957) with 
tolerance limits derived from a two-tailed test (P=.90, y=.95). The 1950-1958 
figures are the mid-points between the upper tolerance limits of method 1 and the 
lower tolerance limits of method 2 (from one-tailed tests with P=.95, y=.95). 


Sources: (1) Input series for Methods 1 and 2. 1950-58 from production data in TsSU, 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu (henceforward referred to as NKh 1958), 
passim, supplanted by foreign trade data from Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR (VT), 1956, 
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19$7 and 1958). 1959 and 196s (Plan) from S. Feld in Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no.3 pp. 
19-26 (fuel) ; Vestnik statistiki 1960 no. 4 p. 77 and NKh 1958 p. 62 (steel and electricity) ; 
TsSU, Promyshlennost SSSR 1957, Vestnik statistiki 1958 no. 5 p. 93, Planovoye khoz- 
yaistvo 1959 no. 7 p. 40 (electricity consumed in industry); figures for 1959 and 1965 
(Plan) for consumption of electricity in industry estimated by the author from data 
on total generation. 


(2) Official Soviet Index NKh 1958 pp. 136-7. 
(3) Other Western Estimates, see footnotes 21, 19, and 15. 


Finally, in Table 4, we have applied the two regression equations to 
the growth rates of each successive year, and combined them into a 
single “best estimate’ (column 3). This has been done by choosing for 
re year the growth-rate lying midway between the upper con- 
fidence limit suggested by method 1 and the lower confidence limit of 























TABLE 5 
EsTIMATION OF AN INDEX OF SOVIET CONSTRUCTION 
Sawn- 

Av. annual Construc- Cement Cons’n Steel wood Estimated 
growth-rate (%) tion |\/ x Brick Prdn. Cons’n. Cons'n. | Constr. Index 

1951-1957 z u v w 2 
1. Belgium & 

Luxembourg 3.3 1.5 3.8 2.0 2.2 
2. 9.7 6.6 §.2 —2.3 9.5 
3. Denmark 4.1 LA 6.7 —1.6 4.9 
4. France 6.0 7.5 10.2 7-9 6.4 
5. German F.R. 9.8 6.3 11.4 0.3 9.8 
6. Italy 13.3 12.3 12.0 4.9 12.9 
7. Netherlands 4.5 6.0 ° 6.7 5-7 5.2 
8. Norway 3.3 1.2 8.7 2.2 2.3 
9. United 

Kingdom 6.8 3.0 5-7 —}3.1 6.8 
to. U.S.A. 3:7 3.3 1.5 —1.6 4.0 
II. a omg —.731 .894 312 —.§30 _ 

constants 

USSR: 

12. 19§0-55 12.8 15.5 10.1 8.5 13.18(+2.66*) 
13. 1955-58 13.7 12.6 10.5 4.3 | 12.51(+2.25* 
14. 1950-58 13.1 14.5 10.2 7.0 ee are 
Regression equation: 2= —.7312+.8940u-+.3121v—.5299W 


Multiple Correlation Coefficient: R=.985336 
Standard Error of Estimates: Sr=.716376 


* Tolerance intervals according to W. A. Wallis for P=.90 and y=.95, i.e. 
limits within which 90% of non sample observations can be expected to lie with 95% 
probability (see Second Berkeley Symposium on Mathematical Statistics and Probability, 
ed. by J. Neyman (Berkeley, 1951), pp. 43-51). 
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Sources: Western growth rates from UNO, Yearbook of National Income Statistics 
1958 (New York, 1959), passim; OEEC, The Cement Industry in Europe 1957 (Paris, 
1958), p. 18; OEEC, Industrial Statistics 1900-1957 (Paris, 1958), p. 89, UNO, Annual 
Bulletin of Housing and Building Statistics for Europe 1957 (Geneva, 1958), p. 32; UNO, 
Timber Bulletin for Europe 1955/6 and January-March 1958/9, passim. 

Soviet growth rates from Vestnik statistiki 1959 no. 4 p. 93 et seq. Construction 
includes collective farm construction. Production figures for cement and steel were 
adjusted to consumption figures from foreign trade data in Vneshnyaya torgovlya 
SSSR 1956, 1957 and 1958. 


method 2. Admittedly, this is a crude procedure, but it has the advan- 
tage of doing very little violence to either of the original estimates, and 
allows us to specify the ‘range of plausibility’ by a single deviation™ 
(+ or —), as indicated in the brackets. For completeness the column 
has been supplemented by the prewar estimates derived by the same 
method in my original paper (to the Manchester Statistical Society). 
The official Soviet claim and two of the most careful Western estimates 
are reproduced for comparison, and all figures falling outside the 
‘plausibility range’ of column 3 are marked by one or two asterisks 
according as the implied growth rate is lower or higher than appears 
plausible on the author’s test. The most significant conclusion emerging 
from the Table seems to be that the postwar behaviour of the Soviet 
index of industrial production is only slightly suspect, but that very 


serious reservations must be made concerning the figures prior to 1950, 


TABLE 6 
FinaL EsTIMATES OF SOviET CONSTRUCTION INDEX (1950100) 


Powell’s Official Soviet Index*** 


Author’s Estimate* Index** A B 
1950 100.0 (0.0) 100 100 100 
1951 117.8 (+3.9) 116 118 118 
1952 133.3 (+7.8) 12$F 133 134 
1953 148.3 (+12.6) 133T 138 141 
19$4 170.1 (+ 18.2) 1§2 162 166 
1955 190.8 (425.7) 164 172 185 
1956 210.2 (+32.7) — 195 209 
1957 237.6 (+43.5) — 221 238 
1958 268.2 (+55.3) _ 253 272 


* Year by year application of regression equation of Table 5 to the relevant data, 
and continous multiplication of the resulting growth-rates. The tolerance limits are 
from two-tailed tests for P=.90 and y=.95 (see notes to previous Tables). 


** Index of material inputs into Construction (at 1937 prices), see Raymond P. 
Powell, ‘An Index of Soviet Construction 1927/28 to 1955’, The Review of Economics 
and Statistics, May 1959, p. 173. 


*** See notes to Table 1. 


¢ Values implying lower than plausible growth-rates since 1950 on author’s test. 
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and more particularly those covering the first two five-year plans 
(1928-37). The Hodgman-Irons and Kaplan-Moorsteen indices seem 
acceptable by our test in the period after 1950, but the estimates of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research (NBER) appear to understate 
Soviet growth rates systematically, except for the period 1940-50. For 
the 30-year plan period as a whole (1928-1958) the author’s index 
suggests a 16-fold expansion compared with the Soviet-claimed 
growth factor of 27. 


An Index of Construction. A similar procedure in respect of construc- 
tional activity is illustrated in Tables 5 and 6. Here the explanatory vari- 
ables include a composite item in the shape of a geometric average of two 
growth rates (cement consumption and brick production), which was 
found to be better correlated with the total index than either of the 
two components separately or their conjunction in the roles of indepen- 
dent variables. The negative sign of the regression coefficient for sawn 
wood consumption (wv) may occasion some surprise, but become more 
plausible when we bear in mind that the most spectacular expansions 
in constructional activity are often associated with a radical shift from 
timber to cement and steel, which may leave sawn wood less in 
evidence as a building material than a slower and more normal expan- 
sion would have done. There is obviously some inter-correlation 
between the separate variables here, but their use in the manner 
indicated still yields a higher total correlation than any other of the 
plausible combinations that have been tried. In fact, the correlation is 
extremely high (R=.985) and practically all the estimates lie within 
I percentage point of the official Western indices. This is, however, 
partly achieved at the cost of omitting Austria, Denmark, and Sweden 
from our sample. 

The result in Table 6 suggests that there are no grounds for suspecting 
the official Soviet indices after 1950. Powell’s index, however, turns 
out to be slightly on the low side in some of the years covered. Unfor- 
tunately it has not proved possible so far to extend the method to the 
period prior to 1950. It might well be found that here the Powell index 
was the more plausible of the two. 


General Appraisal 

The ‘non-aggregative’ method outlined here has been proposed as 
the best way of recruiting what little we know of relevance from 
Western experience to the service of estimating Soviet growth rates. 
It would be foolish to pretend that this was anything more than a pis 
aller. The defects of the method are all too obvious: 

1. The relation between the growth of inputs and outputs on which 
so much reliance is placed is not purely, or even mainly, a technological 
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one, but depends also on shifts in the location and product-mix of industry. 
If these should differ radically as between the Soviet Union and the 
West (e.g. in the emphasis on investment goods), there is some reason 
to fear that inferences from one to the other may lead us astray. This 
fear, however, may well be exaggerated, as the disparity referred to is 
not nearly as great as has often been supposed, particularly since the 
heavily investment-oriented industries of the biggest machine-exporting 
countries figure very prominently in our sample. Neither in /evel nor in 
growth does Soviet heavy industry show a markedly greater pre- 
dominance over light industry in the fifties than that observed in 
Germany, Italy, Canada, the Netherlands, or even Austria. 


2. The three inputs we have used as estimators are not absorbed by 
industry alone (fuel and electricity are also used in transport and in 
homes; steel in construction); nor can they be defended against a 
charge of ‘overlapping’ (some fuel is absorbed in electricity generation, 
some electricity in steelmaking, etc.). Some of these defects are in 
principle removable, and may shortly become so in practice when 
more detailed statistics are available. It is unlikely, however, that the 
gains in “goodness of fit’ would be substantial or commensurate with 
the new sources of error introduced. 


3. The time-horizons which statistical sources have at present to 
offer may still be too short and haphazard to uncover stable trend 
relationships without freakishness or distortion. 


4. Above all, the particular countries open to these investigations 
may be a non-random selection, and the exclusion of outstanding 
deviants (Denmark, Sweden, and the Saar) must greatly ‘loosen’ the 
meaning of our confidence limits. In fact, the reader should be parti- 
cularly warned that these are little more than impressionistic guesses 
and cannot be interpreted with anything like the normal rigour. The 
method under review is primarily intended to yield the ‘most likely’ 
central estimates (‘point estimation’), and can deal with confidence 
limits (‘interval estimation’) only in so far as certain prior—and by no 
means substantiated—assumptions are accepted.” 

In spite of these qualifications, however, there are several points in 
favour of the procedure outlined here, particularly when it is compared 
with the alternative ‘aggregative’ methods described in earlier para- 
graphs: 

1. Its relative simplicity. Since it dispenses with the need to assemble 
several hundred physical series and their problematic ‘weights’, it can 
be revised and kept up to date with relative ease, though of course it 


must constantly seek to keep abreast of recent developments in inter- 
national statistics. 
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2. Its probable freedom from bias. It is of the essence of correlation 
analysis that the resulting errors are not merely minimal in size, but 
also mutually cancelling in direction. On the average we are under- 
estimating the true values as often as we are overestimating them, and 
we are doing either as little as possible. 


3. Its direct orientation towards comparability. There seems little 
point in trying to compute a theoretically ideal Soviet index, when the 
Western indices with which it is to be compared are often tainted with 
serious defects. The proposed method, by using Western indices as 
integral codeterminants of the result, ensures to some extent that the 
emerging Soviet index shall incorporate the same biases (‘on the 
average’) as are implicit in the Western benchmarks with which it is 
ultimately to be compared. 


4. Its relative ‘controllability’. The possibility of computing con- 
fidence intervals at all, however much their meaning needs to be 
qualified, is probably an advantage. If the Western countries included 
in our test are accepted as a random sample from a statistical universe 
of which the Soviet Union is also a member, we can certainly determine 
the limits within which ‘it can be said with 95°/ probability that an 
estimate of Soviet growth would be correct in 9 cases out of 10’.: Any 
value beyond these limits would be implausible on our test. Given, 
however, that the assumption may not be justified, we should not 
perhaps attempt to make too much of this. Let us emphasize, however, 
that the provision of confidence intervals round our estimates does not 
imply that these are less reliable than other estimates not so provided; 
it merely indicates the terms on which additional assurance may be 
purchased at the cost of sacrificing ‘definiteness’, if this should be 
thought desirable. 

No one could claim that the method outlined here should ever 
supplant the orthodox procedure in ideal conditions. It is only when 
knowledge is imperfect, patchy, or intermittent, that it comes into its 
own—perhaps as a way of ‘doing the best we can with the little we 
have got’. The aggregative method used by other Western analysts 
and their final results should certainly continue to command attention 
and respect, but where uncertainty is so great, caution dictates that such 
truth as may be accessible should be put to a variety of independent 
tests. 


F. SETON 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


1 See the author’s ‘An Estimate of Soviet Industrial Expansion’, Soviet Studies vol. VII no. 2, and 
The Tempo of Soviet Industrial Expansion, Manchester Statistical Society, January 1957, later 
reprinted in Bulletin of Oxford University Institute of Statistics, February 1958. 
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2 18.9% and 26.5% (Table 1) combined in proportion to the relative contribution to national 
income in 1932 (State Planning Commission USSR, The Second Five Year Plan (London, 1937) 
Vol. I Table 1 pp. 545-555). 

3 State Planning Commission of the USSR, Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five Year Plan 
(Moscow, 1933), Table 1 p. 260. 

3 A comparison between the USSR and West Germany during 1950-58 suggests that in those 
years the Soviet conjunction of growth rates is more or less in line with Western experience in 
conditions of very fast expansion: 

Average annual growth rates (%) 


USSR West Germany 
Industry 12.0 12.4 
Agriculture 5-5 43 
Construction 13.3 9.8 
National Income 10.7 9.7 


5 A. Gerschenkron, “The Soviet Indices of Industrial Production’, American Review of Economics 
and Statistics, November 1947; Donald R. Hodgman, Soviet Industrial Production 1928-1951 
(Harvard University Press, 1954); F. Seton, The Tempo of Soviet Industrial Production, Paper to the 
Manchester Statistical Society, January 1957, reprinted in the Bulletin of the Oxford University 
Institute of Statistics, no. 1 1958. 

® V. Starovski, ‘On the Methods of Comparing Soviet and American Economic Indicators’, in 
Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 4 p.III. 

7 Starovski lists three ways in which newly produced products were incorporated into the 
‘stable-ruble’ index starting from 1936. 

(1) At the 1926/7 prices of analogous products (selected by central authority). 

(2) At a centrally determined price based on the 1926/7 cost of the material inputs and 
labour-inputs of the goods in question. 

(3) At current prices deflated in the general ratio of current to ‘stable’ prices applicable to the 
remaining output of the enterprise (this procedure devolved on the enterprise itself whenever 
there was no centrally determined ‘stable’ price). 

In all cases we are assured that the point of departure was the current price of mass-production, 
and not the cost of the first experimental or small-series models. 

Although these assurances somewhat blunt the edge of Western charges, it is still not clear how 
the ‘analogous’ products were determined (point 1) and whether their 1926/7 price was not in any 
case likely to have been particularly high. The same may well have been true of the ‘1926/7-cost’ 
of the material inputs (point 2) the bulk of which are likely to be themselves ‘new’ products or 
semi-fabricates. Nor can we exclude the possibility that the new products were concentrated in 
enterprises whose stable = current valuation ratio (point 3) was in any case unduly high, not to 
speak of the fact that it must have been in the interest of the enterprise to set the ‘stable’ price of 
new products as high as possible in order to boost its total output figure. Lastly, if the 1936 
recomputation of the ‘stable’ price base really lowered the previous valuations of new goods to 
any significant extent, this must have meant that a part of the slow-down in the industrial growth- 
rates after 1936 was due to statistical, rather than to real factors. If that was so, one would certainly 
have expected the authorities to disclose it at the time. 

While we in the West can certainly not be absolved from unwitting index-inflation through 
the faulty valuations of new products, we can at least claim that neither individual nor national 
interests are consistently pushing us in that direction. 

8 See F. Seton, ‘The Tempo of Soviet Industrial Production’, Bulletin of the Oxford University 
Institute of Statistics, February 1958 pp. 6-7. 

9 A. Notkin, in Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 5 p. 5: ‘The higher growth-rates of gross industrial 
output during the First and Second five-year plans compared with the postwar era were to a 
certain extent due to the enormous expansion of inter-branch turnover. The economy of pre- 
revolutionary Russia lacked many of the links characteristic of modern production, and these 
were newly created in the years of the first and second five-year plans. There was also a process of 
specialization and dis-aggregation [literally ‘cell division’—‘otpochkovaniye’] . . . The increase.of 
gross industrial ouput due to the growth of inter-branch turnover was not the statistical fiction 
which some observers have believed it to be, but represented one of the real [italics supplied] 
factors making for high industrial growth rates. This factor is permanently in operation, but its 
force is greater in some periods than in others.’ 

10 C, Clark, A Critique of Russian Statistics (London, 1939); see also ‘Russian Income and 
Production Statistics’ in The Review of Economics and Statistics, November 1947, and various 
passages in The Conditions of Economic Progress (London, 1957) (Chapter IV and pp. 333 et seq.). 
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11 A. Gerschenkron, assisted by A. Erlich, A Dollar Index of Soviet Machinery Output 1927/8- 
1937 (Santa Monica, 1951); see also ‘Soviet Heavy Industry: A Dollar Index of Ourpat 1927/8- 
1937’ in The Review of Economics and Statistics, May 1955. 

12 N. Jasny, The Soviet Economy during the Plan Era (Stanford, 1951) p. 23, and ‘A close-up of 
the Soviet Five-Year Plan’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 1952 p. 163. See also The Soviet 
1956 Statistical Handbook: A Commentary (East Lansing, 1957), especially p. $7. 

13 Gregory Grossman, ‘National Income’, Chapter 1 in Abram Bergson (ed.), Soviet Economic 
Growth (Evanston, IIl., 1953). 

14 Donald R. Hodgman, Soviet Industrial Production 1928-1951 (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). 

45 Warren G. Nutter, Industrial Output in the Soviet Union (New York, 1959), at the time of 
writing only obtainable in mimeographed form; but see also ‘Some Observations on Soviet 
Industrial Growth’, The American Economic Review, May 1957, ‘Industrial Growth in the Soviet 
Union’, The American Economic Review, May 1958, and ‘The Structure and Growth of Soviet 
Industry: A comparison with the United States’, Comparisons of the United States and Soviet 
Economics (Washington, 1959), Part I. 

16 Raymond P. Powell, ‘An Index of Soviet Construction 1927/28-1955’ The Review of 
Economics and Statistics, May 1959. ‘ 

17 G. Grossman and D. Shimkin, ‘Mineral Consumption and Economic Development in the 
United States and the U.S.S.R.’, supplement to D. Shimkin’s Minerals—a Key to Soviet Power 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1953), apparently available in mimeographed form only. 

18 D. A. Shimkin and F. A. Leedy, ‘Soviet Industrial Growth’, Automotive Industries, 1 January 
1958. 

19 N. M. Kaplan and R. H. Moorsteen, ‘An Index of Soviet Industrial Output’, The American 
Economic Review, June 1960. 

20 Reference is here made to Nutter’s ‘Industrial Growth in the Soviet Union’, The American 
Economic Review, May 1958. 

21 Joseph S. Berliner, ‘Capital Formation and Productivity in the USSR’, in Special Publication 
Series of the National Academy of Economics and Political Science, June 1958 pp. 2 and 6; the estimate 
is partly based on Kaplan’s calculations in Abram Bergson, ed., Soviet Economic Growth (Evanston, 
Ill., 1953) p. 277. 

22 See the author’s ‘An Estimate of Soviet Industrial Expansion’, Soviet Studies vol. VII no.2 

23 F. Seton, The Tempo of Soviet Industrial Expansion, Manchester Statistical Society, January 
1957, later reprinted in Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, February 1958. 

2 This is of course no longer a confidence interval in the strict statistical sense of the word. 


25 See the author’s exchange of views with Professor R. L. Klein in Bulletin of the Oxford 
University Institute of Statistics, 1958, No, 4 pp. 373 and 378. I am greatly indebted to Professor 
Klein for having called my attention to the appropriate method for computing the ‘surrogates’ of 
confidence intervals which have been used throughout this article. 





SOCIAL LAW—II 


The Discussion of the Basic Principles of Labour Law 


In the present article we intend to survey the discussion of the draft 
Basic Principles of Labour Law after the enactment of which by the 
Supreme Soviet the Union Republic may enact their Labour Codes. 
The position in this field differs from that discussed in our first article 
in that the regulation of labour relations by social organizations 
presents no novelty whatever: in substance the draft Basic Principles, 
as adopted by the Commission for Legislative Proposals on 22 June, and 
published in the October issues of the legal periodicals,! stabilize the 
position created by the reforms of 1956-8, in particular by the Statutes 
on the Settlement of Labour Disputes, of 31 January 1957, and on the 
Rights of the Trade Union Committees, of 15 July 1958.2 From the 
technical standpoint of the lawyers, the position in the Labour field is 
unsatisfactory in that large sections of the Labour Codes enacted in 
1922 have become obsolete, mainly by deterioration of conditions by 
administrative decrees during the industrialization drive and the 
preparation for war, while the recent reforms have been spread over a 
fairly large number of enactments: for the trade unionist’s practical use, 
however, a number of lucid and fairly comprehensive compendia are 
in existence.* The failure of the draft to raise substantially new issues 
may explain the very modest number of discussion meetings at the 
factory level which were reported,‘ as distinct from a fair number of 
joint discussion conferences of academic institutions and practical 
workers.> The amount of specialist contributions published in the 
periodicals is comparable with that reported in our first article yet 
different in character since they are concerned, not with the exploration 
of new territory but with the exchange of experience in a well- 
established field of legal practice and with suggestions for reforms 
going beyond the scope envisaged by the drafters. 

The Basic Principles do not extend the traditional sphere of labour 
law: the regulation of the labour conditions of kolkhoz members is left 
to kolkhoz Rules and kolkhoz law. N. G. Aleksandrov® explains this 
approval by the consideration that ‘in the present period the fusion of 
the state, and of the kolkhoz, forms of socialist property is not being 
forced’. But all the rules of the Labour Code apply to all state employees 
including state farm workers (art. 1). Owing to the difficulties arising 
from the generally valid limitations of overtime’ it has been suggested 
that, for state farms, the forty-hour week should be replaced by 


corresponding summary figures over the whole month or even over 
c 
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whole quarters of the year, the excess work being compensated for by 
extra leave, or shorter hours, in the slack seasons (for livestock farming 
compensation by an extra weekly free day has been suggested).® This 
would amount to a rationalization of the unequal demands on the labour 
force arising during the agricultural year, the enterprise profiting in 
that it has less to bother about occupying its staff during the ‘slack’ 
season. The dairy maid would profit from the extra free day yet in 
view of the actual length of the working day required the problem 
could as well be tackled by shift work, provided that the available staff 
allows at all for the restriction of hours. 
/ Conditions of labour remain centrally regulated: collective agree- 
ments are concluded only on the enterprise level (art. 4); they contain 
mutual obligations of management and workers in the service of the 
production drive and for the improvement of the workers’ living 
conditionsAart. 5) yet are invalid if deviating from the norms estab- 
lished by enacted — 3; for thirty years the tendency has been to 
regulate labour conditions centrally in all the essentials, in contrast to 
the 1922 Code which, being enacted at the time of NEP, simply 
established minimum conditions). Suggestions to allow for collective 
agreements covering whole industries or sovnarkhozy were made 
during the preparation of the Basic Principles? but have been ignored; 
the central trade union bodies participate in the elaboration of labour 
regulations (including wages); they administer social insurance and the 
state supervision of health and safety regulations (art. 65); by a decree 
published on 26 March in the Soviet press they have now become the 
exclusive administrators of health resorts and recreation homes. They 
have not been granted a right of direct legislative initiative!°—this 
would become important only if legislative procedure were changed, 
at least according to the Polish pattern. At present, VTsSPS fares not 
badly with its right to operate through the Government (the draft 
Basic Principles, for example, were elaborated in its offices): a legis- 
lative initiative would add to its direct access to the CC only a right of 
direct access to the lawyers dominating the Commissions for Legis- 
lative Proposals. The draft Basic Principles contain no mention of the 
intermediate (Provincial) Trade Union Bodies: V. Karavayev,!! who 
deplores the omission of a function hitherto exercised as an additional 
guarantee against the dismissal of pregnant women or single mothers of 
children under one year, asserts that ‘some officials of the VTsSPS’ 
have recently tended to reduce the functions of the Provincial bodies 
in order to stress the responsibilities of the Factory Committees. 
While restricting VTsSPS control of labour conditions to such 
influence as it exercises in the party’s councils, and bypassing the 
intermediate bodies,\ the Basic Principles firmly enact trade union 
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rights on the works level, as established by the legislation of 1957-8. 
No dismissal of an employee other than a holder of a post on the 
managerial level is permissible without the assent of the trade union 
committee (art. 12); its agreement is required for the working of over- 
time (art. 18) as well as for the establishment of the order in which 
holidays are to be taken (art. 22). No shop may be opened or trans- 
ferred to another building without the consent of the competent 
trade union committee (art. 44). 


Improvements in conditions of labour 


/ Since conditions of labour are centrally regulated legislation remains 
the only channel for their improvement: the drafters of the Basic 
Principles, however, avoided the enactment of major reforms exceeding 
the already established, or politically decided, level: apart from the 
introduction of the seven-hour day!” they envisaged major changes 
only insofar as these are needed to implement the educational reform 
Art. 15 allows the employment of juveniles of 15-16 fora four-hour 
day and of those of 16-18 for a six-hour day; arts. 55-57 prohibit the 
employment of juveniles under 18 underground or in unhealthy 
occupations and entitle them to receive for their shortened hours the 
full wages established for the seven-hour day. Managers are obliged to 
employ a certain quota (bronya) of juveniles under 18, and to shorten 
the working hours of (adult) workers who attend evening schools 
successfully (while the discussion was going on, this issue was regulated 
by decrees of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, of 5 November 
and 29 December 1959;!5 during the school year the working week of 
workers attending the higher forms of the secondary school in con- 
tinuation classes is shortened by one day up to a maximum of 36 
working days per year, or the corresponding number of working 
hours, to be paid at 50°, of their average earnings but not below the 
legal minimum wage; additionally, they may take another one to two 
free days per week at their own expense. When sitting the concluding 
examinations of the XI form they get another twenty days’ fully paid 
leave). Art. 58-60 of the Basic Principles oblige managers to put 
appropriately-paid jobs at the disposal of the secondary and higher 
technical schools so that students may combine their theoretical 
schooling with the necessary practical training. No ruling binds the 
trainee or graduate to the enterprise which has borne the cost of his train- 
ing: it is left to managers to make conditions for permanent stay attrac- 
tive, and perhaps also to social organizations to recommend for higher 
technical education such workers as may be expected to stay after the 
promotion earned by their studies. One speaker at the Irkutsk discussion 
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conference,'* however, suggested that after the completion of a course 
of study (presumably one directed towards the improvement of his 
a a worker should be obliged to stay at least two years at 

e enterprise concerned or, in the case of his leaving earlier without 
sufficient grounds, to refund to management the costs of his training. 
Yu. P. Orlovski (writing in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1959 no. 12), 
on the other hand, suggested that the Basic Principles or the Republican 
labour codes should include the management’s obligation (already 
contained in many collective agreements) to transfer workers who 
have acquired a higher qualification to permanent posts corresponding 
to the acquired razryad. If the particular conditions of the East are kept 
in mind, the co-existence of both complaints (by managers, whose 
workers quickly move away after having been trained for a higher 
razryad, and of workers who cannot get the job for which they have 
been trained) need not be surprising. It may be added that, by a Decree 
of 25 January 1960, the restrictions of social benefits imposed by the 
laws of 1938 on workers changing jobs on their own account have 
been repealed. 

Apart from the two mentioned major reforms, comparatively 
minor changes are made in the worker’s present position—all of these, 
in correspondence with the present climate of Soviet opinion, in his 
favour. According to article 8.2 every worker (not only, as hitherto, 
skilled workers from the fifth razryad upwards) who because of a 
temporary breakdown is transferred to a job other than that for 
which he has been-employed, is granted his full average wages, or, if he 
does not fulfil his output quota, his former basic wage. No employee 
can be dismissed because of a temporary disability lasting less than four 
(under existing legislation two) months (art. 10.g). Art. 49.2 relieves 
mothers of children under 8 of overtime and of assignment to tasks 
away from their normal place of work (komandirovka) without their 
assent: this satisfies some—though not all—of the demands made 
concerning the formulation of this article during the preliminary 
stage of the discussion.'© With the exception of special cases,” compen- 
sation due by the employee for damage caused to the property of the 
enterprise must not exceed more than a third of his monthly wages; as 
a rule, total deductions must not amount to more than a fifth of a 
month’s wages (deduction of half the wages is, however, permissible 
in order to cover maintenance claims for the worker’s family, or 
refund of losses caused by theft or embezzlement of socialist property) ; 
in no case more than the actual damage caused has to be deducted. If 
the employee objects to the assessment of damages by management, 
the issue is to be decided by the disputes commission or, in those cases 
where full damages have to be paid, by the People’s Court (arts. 37-38). 
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In the course of the discussion, numerous suggestions were made for 
further improvement. Some of these were made with the evident 
intention of keeping reforms on the order paper even though the 
material conditions for their introduction are not yet available: to this 
group belong the suggestions of including in the Basic Principles 
provision for the eventual transition to the 35-hour week,'® increasing 
the annual paid holidays from 12 to 18 working days (i.e. three weeks),!9 
and the suggestion, made by a manager who is convinced of the 
inefficiency of night-shift work, that the three-shift system should be 
abandoned in all those industries where it is not technically necessary.” 
The last-mentioned suggestion was made with the explicit rider that it 
should be regarded as a programme for the—not too distant—future; 
it is, however, closely connected with the wide-spread demand for an 
immediate abolition of women’s night work. 

According to the original wording of art. 130 of the 1922 Labour 
Code the night work even of adult women was prohibited except in 
certain occupations where it is technically necessary (women doctors 
and nurses, for example, perform night work in every land). This rule 
was abandoned when, in 1928, the introduction of the seven-hour day 
(eventually abolished in 1938) was combined with a transition to three- 
shift working, starting with the textile industries (one of the main 
employers of female labour) where extra output was required in 
order at least partially to satisfy the increased demand for consumer 
goods: such an origin of the present state of things should warn us 
against too ready an identification of the consumers’ interest with the 
interest in social welfare. Soviet society has been conscious of the harm 
done to this interest by the continuing night work of millions of 
women,”? even at times when it was not feasible to speak of it loudly 
and when, indeed, it had to be regarded as part of the price to be paid 
for industrialization and national survival. In the present climate of a 
‘return to Lenin’ (though, in this case, it means a return to a code 
enacted in pre-industrialization conditions) there has been a wide- 
spread demand for a return from the present prohibition (repeated in 
art. 49 of the draft Basic Principles) of night work by women who are 
pregnant or have children under one year to the original ruling of art. 
130 of the Labour Code.?3 Some of the formulations of this demand 
are very cautious: A. A. Abramova, writing in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i 
pravo 1960 no. 2, suggests that, for the time being, women’s night 
work should be prohibited in those branches of industry where they 
form only a small part of the labour force and where there are no 
créches and kindergarten working all round the clock: it should be 
continued in those branches where women workers predominate, 
where such children’s institutions are in operation and where a transition 
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to two-shift work is not feasible. Such formulations, however practical, 
avoid the main problem which is hardly soluble until women in their 
capacity as consumers are ready to restrict their demands to what is 
desirable from the standpoint of women textile workers or—perhaps a 
more realistic assumption—managers in general come to accept 
Lachugin’s views about the economic rationality of night-shifts in 
general. 

Return to the 1922 Code was also sought by those participants in the 
discussion who objected to the retention, in art. 33 of the draft Basic 
Principles, of the rule (established since 1932) that working time lost 
through breakdowns is to be paid at merely half, faulty goods produced 
without the worker’s fault a mere two-thirds of the tariff wage. As 
G. Moskalenko** points out, it is difficult to convince the worker that 
he should help with a third of his normal wages to cover damage for 
which he is not responsible; the Procurator of the Kiev District of 
Moscow* notes that the application of the rule leads to irresponsible 
behaviour by the managerial and technical personnel on the one hand, 
and to indignation of the workers who have to contribute to the costs 
of the former’s faults, on the other. In Lipatnikov’s opinion, the aim 
pursued by the establishment of the rule, namely the mobilization of the 
workers for the struggle for a better organization of production is 
rarely achievable since, in most cases, the overcoming of the short- 
comings does not depend on their efforts. (For obvious ideological 
reasons, Soviet lawyers and trade unionists are not likely to explain 
that even the existing arrangement is more favourable to the workers 
than the short hours, or temporary lay-offs, which in analogous cases 
are applied in capitalist countries.) 

All this being taken for granted, it may still be doubted whether a 
return to full payment of hours lost without the worker’s fault is 
feasible without further progress in Soviet industrial organization. 
Hypocritical though the supposed ‘mobilization of the workers for the 
struggle against organizational shortcomings’ may appear when the 
standstill is caused, not by any failures of themselves or even of manage- 
ment at the shop and enterprise level, but by interruption of supplies— 
it still fulfils certain important functions so long as traditional attitudes 
of workers and management make their impact, and so long as plan 
targets are established on a level which can be reached only with the 
maximum use even of obsolete and uneconomic enterprises. It mobilizes 
shop opinion against the worker whose carelessness or lagging behind 
brings the conveyor belt to a standstill as well as against the foreman 
who fails to redress such disturbances by quick re-arrangements; it 
puts a brake on the artificial retention of staff at places where it is not 
actually needed yet may be ‘stored’ for future emergencies as well as on 
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‘shock-work’ during the last decades of the month, of the quarter, of 
the year, the temptation to which, under the system of progressive 
piece-rates which is only gradually being eliminated, would be 
irresistible if even the slow periods would be paid at full tariff-rates. 
In cases of temporary standstill, it encourages workers to agree to 
short-term transfer to other enterprises in the same town where they 
are needed (in this case their average earnings are maintained); it also 
backs workers’ criticism of management in cases where poor organiza- 
tion has led to standstills or sub-standard output. Since the most active 
workers may be those most likely to ‘vote with their feet’, ie. to move 
to enterprises where they can regularly earn good wages, the system 
may operate less by encouraging criticism than by a gradual withering 
away of the least efficient enterprises: from the Exchequer’s point of 
view, this may be preferable to their showing enormous deficits every 
year. On the other hand, it provides a crude device of differentiation 
within a highly centralized system of wage regulation which, however, 
can be corrected in those cases where the backwardness was due only 
to remediable shortcomings in technique and in the organization of 
labour. The very fact that competent lawyers specializing in the field of 
labour law now raise the issue indicates that the rule is outliving its day. 
But I would be astonished if this suggestion as well as that for abolishing 
the shift-work of women could be regarded as more than an announce- 
ment of demands to be met at the next cycle of reforms. Costs will 
have to be calculated and there may be a collision with the promised 
carrying out of more spectacular reforms, such as the USSR’s intro- 
duction of a 35-hour week (and a five-hour day for underground and 
unhealthy work) by the end of the current seven-year plan (a reform 
which can be carried out as soon as increased labour supply and/or 
increased labour productivity allow, without major changes in the 
organization of industry and planning)/Since, in a centrally planned 
economy, legislation is the normal channel for improvements in the 
general conditions of labour, far-reaching demands for such improve- 
ments are bound to be levelled whenever labour legislation is under 
consideratioy just as, in a capitalist society operating upon collective 
agreements, analogous demands are levelled at various trade union 
conferences long before they can become an actual issue at the negotia- 
tion table. The fact that the top officials of the Soviet Trade Unions are 
less vociferous in levelling such demands than are contributors to 
periodicals, including some of the leading lawyers, forms the corollary 
to the fact that they had to draft the Basic Principles and must cover such 
compromises as were reached at various meetings with the party’s Cen- 
tral Committee, of which we know nothing but the fact that they must 
have taken place before the Legislative Cornmissions adopted the draft. 
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Protection of the Worker against Managerial Arbitrariness 

It is not only for ideological reasons that the safeguard of job security 
represents the major preoccupation of Soviet Justice in the labour 
field: its guarantee against managerial reprisals forms an essential 
condition for the functioning of all the checks on management ‘from 
below’ built into the industrial system, and its alternative maintenance 
by industrial action on the shop-floor would be politically most 
undesirable. Both needs were met by the_transfer, in 1958, of primary 
jurisdiction in dismissal cases to the trade union committees: while 
being reliable from the standpoint of the production drive and unlikely 
' to protect the hooligan or the habitual absentee, they are sufficiently 
close to the workers to know which types of dismissal or reprimand 
would be resented; being themselves at least in intention the main 
carriers of constructive criticism of the organization of the production 
process, they are expected to protect the worker who has become 
unpopular with management because of his exercise of the right to 
criticism. Since it is so easy to find a formal ground for dismissal 
which differs from the real one while, on the one hand, trade 
union committees do not always live up to expectation, the worker 
has the additional guarantee that he can appeal to the courts even if the 
committee has sanctioned his dismissal.,With a strengthening party 
emphasis against the misuse of managerial rights the number of 
dismissal cases where resort to the courts was necessary has greatly 
decreasedin Moscow from 1954 to 1959 by 54%; but some 40% 
of the dismissals protested against are still found unjustified.” 
More unjustified dismissals would be likely to occur if resort to the 
courts (with unpleasant implications for the prestige of manager or 
trade union official who demanded, or supported, an unjustified 
dismissal) were not available. 

Not all employees enjoy the protection implied in the request for 
trade union assent to their dismissal: according to an established rule, 
repeated in art. 12 of the draft Basic Principles, ‘persons occupying 
leading positions, as stipulated in a special list’ are exempted; they can 

rotest in case of dismissal only to the senior links in the administrative 
oe In such a setting, all depends on the actual compilation of 
the list: no one will deny the State's right to preserve the flexibility of 
its administration by promoting, demoting or transferring to other 

osts, the occupants of really leading positions. But the question has 
se raised”” whether it is really necessary to exclude from the scope of 
trade union protection officials such as foremen, heads of departments 
and of laboratories, head accountants, foresters, etc. A glance at the 
Soviet press shows that it is precisely the members of the lower ranks 
of the managerial hierarchy who are prominent as authors of critical 
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articles in the press—and also as subjects of victimization. Those cases 
of victimization of which we learn from the press will, presumably, 
be made good, at least morally ;8 but how many cases occur of which 
we do not learn and which serve as warnings to others to keep their 
mouths shut? They are prominent in public criticism since they are 
not yet involved in the clique-formation proceeding in the higher 
strata nor have the same opportunities as the more honest amongst 
their seniors to mobilize Sovnarkhoz, Ministry and Central Committee 
for the correction of noticed faults. Precisely for this reason it might be 
a good idea to grant them full trade union protection, even at the risk 
that occasionally some trade union committee becomes instrumental 
in the drive of junior members of the managerial hierarchy to replace 
their seniors. 

The list of legal grounds for dismissal (art. 11 of the draft Basic 
Principles, corresponding to art. 47 of the present Labour Code of the 
RSFSR) was the subject of arguments which reflect the position of 
the participants in social organization—the judges, who may be 
supposed to have experience of managerial practices, usually siding 
with the trade unionists. A. T. Barabash and A. A. Sergienko, writing 
in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1960 no. 2, suggest the closing of some 
gaps in formulation which allow for misuse of changes in production 
lines as a pretext for dismissal of unpopular employees whose former 
occupation is alleged to have come to an end. The Director and the 
legal adviser of a Moscow factory,”? on the other side, suggest a 
change in the formulation of art. 64 of the draft Basic Principles 
which, in accordance with arts. 31-32 of the 1957 Statute on the 
Settlement of Labour Disputes, allow the employee to protest against a 
trade union decision on the grounds of equity as well as legality: in 
their opinion, employers should be allowed to protest against a 
trade union refusal to sanction dismissal on the ground not only of 
illegality but also if it contradicts the interests of production. Still, they 
argue against an author*® who suggested that every minor theft of 
works property, even if not repeated, should be regarded as a ground 
for dismissal. N. G. Aleksandrov*! argues against those authors who 
suggest a broadening of the definitions of permitted grounds of 
dismissal: in his opinion, the present conditions and the increased 
participation of social bodies in the struggle for the preservation of 
works discipline and for the reformation of offenders (in particular, 
the committers of small thefts) even allows for a reduction of the cases 
in which the extreme measure of dismissal has to be applied. Corres- 
ponding to these disagreements about the desirability of changes in the 
legal grounds of dismissal there is a sharp conflict of opinions about the 
purposes to be pursued by the Comradeship Courts. E. M. Gershanov, 
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writing in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1959 no. 12, regards them as 
preventive, and wishes to insert in point 11.d of the Basic Principles 
the ruling that systematic nonfulfilment of an employee's duties 
justifies dismissal ‘if the measures of social influence applied by the 
Comradeship Court, or disciplinary sanctions [imposed on the offender] 
have not yielded the desired result’. I. M. Manvelov, Director of the 
‘Kauchuk’ works, writing in the same issue, wishes to insert in the list of 
legal grounds for dismissal a special case ‘On the decision of the Com- 
radeship Court’—in evident distinction from the present practice 
which admits such decisions only in the presence of one of the legal 
grounds for dismissal already established by the law.*# 

Closely connected with these disagreements are the disputes on the 
question whether, as in art. 49 of the existing Labour Code (but not 
in the draft Basic Principles as suggested by the Legislation Committee) 
dismissal of an employee should be admissible, even in the absence of 
one of the enumerated legal grounds, on the demand of the trade 
union organization. 

To anyone familiar with industrial conflicts in a capitalist society the 
grounds for inserting article 49 in the 1922 Code are obvious, but so is 
also the fact that they were obsolete after the end of NEP and the 
complete change in the functions of Soviet trade unions since 1928. 
Already in the mid-twenties resort to art. 49 was occasionally taken to 
cover dismissal for non-fulfilment of an employee’s duties (presumably 
in cases where the violation was not obvious enough to present 
management with a sound case in court) or for political reasons; such 
uses, or misuses, of the rule were discouraged after 1929. In 1949 the 
Supreme Court took it for granted that a trade union group has no 
right to ask for the dismissal of an employee unless one of the causes for 
dismissal enumerated in the law (art. 47 of the Labour Code of the 
RSFSR) was present; this interpretation was repeated in 1958 when 
the trade union group of a tekhnikum demanded the dismissal of a 
librarian, M. P. Kosenko, for allegedly improper behaviour outside 
the sphere of her official duties. L. Ya. Gintsburg*? considers that, in 
present conditions, the application of art. 49 can become a practical 
issue either in the presence of bureaucratic attitudes to the needs of the 
workers, systematic violation of the labour legislation, etc., or on the 
ground of immoral behaviour (not involving a criminal offence), 
violation of family obligations, etc. The first type of misbehaviour is 
characteristic mainly of managerial staff, who can be dismissed by 
administrative action: in Gintsburg’s and Panyugin’s opinion, legitimate 
trade union pretensions in this respect are satisfied by art. 14 of the 1958 
Statute (repeated in art. 67 of the draft Basic Principles) which grants 
trade union bodies the right to suggest to higher administrative bodies 
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the dismissal of managers who have violated their duties towards the 
workers. This right hardly implies more than the obvious: some of the 
examples given by Gintsburg date, indeed, from before the 1958 decree. 
As to the second group of dismissal demands, it has been pointed out 
that the exercise of moral influence upon violators of moral standards 
is much preferable to demands for their dismissal: in any case it is 
difficult to understand why in cases where it is not the interests of the 
workers, in possible opposition to those of management, but general 
moral standards which are affected, the trade union group should have 
the right to insist on a dismissal to which management is not entitled, 
and should even be free from the obligation to show in court the 
grounds for its request.** 

Many participants in the discussion*> suggested that trade unions 
should be granted the right to enforce the dismissal of managerial 
officials who violate their obligations towards the workers (usually with 
the rider that this right should be restricted to trade union bodies on the 
Provincial and higher level): this right is envisaged also in the draft 
Labour Code of the RSFSR, while the draft Code of the Kazakh 
Republic goes so far as to grant the Provincial and Central Committees 
of trade unions the right to demand the dismissal of any employee, 
remarking only in brackets that the higher administrative personnel is 
included.*© Two different issues are raised by these suggestions: (a) 
Should a higher trade union committee, which is convinced of the 
unsuitability of a manager on the ground of his violation of workers’ 
rights, be allowed to demand his removal, or only to suggest it to his 
seniors? (b) Should procedure be made available by which junior 
managerial personnel (the extension to whom of job safety, as we have 
seen, has been demanded on serious grounds) and black-coated workers 
with only occasional opportunities of bringing pressure to bear upon 
their juniors, be called to account for infringement of the latter’s 
rights? Issue (a) concerns general principles rather than actual practice: 
a Provincial Trade Union Committee which insists on its standpoint 
should be able to bring sufficient pressure to bear on the Sovnarkhoz 
and, in case of failure, to complain to the party’s CC: if it does not 
insist, or if the CC decides that the manager complained of should be 
kept in office (with or without a warning to behave better in future) 
the issue is settled, quite independently of whether the trade union 
committee had powers of request, or merely of suggestion. Issue (b) is 
complicated by the difficulty of formulating guarantees which can 
fulfil the double purpose of, first, protecting the foreman or engineer 
who happens to be unpopular with his seniors (who, occasionally, may 
make use of a willing trade union committee) or who, without 


harming anybody, has offended in his or her personal life against 
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standards which the representatives of local ‘society’ wish to impose, 
and, second, providing an efficient means of removing him if he 
makes life for his juniors a hell, or discriminates in favour of his 
friends, without at any time committing an action which can be 
clearly brought under one of the approved headings of the law. After all, 
in the USSR, as in other lands, black-coated people’s misbehaviour is 
usually more subtle than that of the unskilled worker who causes trouble 
bya drunken excess, or steals some tools. This is the kind of problem emi- 
nently suitable for solution by means of ‘social justice’ operated by bodies 
sufficiently close to the people concerned to appreciate all the circum- 
stances of the case yet sufficiently detached to be immune to all kinds of 
social pressures: its operation clearly depends upon the kind of people 
elected to the local trade union committees and upon the readiness of 
higher trade union committees to intervene against local abuses. 

Trade union officials properly exercising their rights may easily be 
unpopular with management; those who are not released from their 
main work may be subject to sanctions such as dismissal, or transfer to 
other work, under pretexts which need not be identical with the real 
reasons for the measure. Barbarash*” is dissatisfied with the proposed 
ruling of art. 69 which requires in the case of measures being taken 
against a union official the consent of the union body (the works, or 
shop committee) on which he serves: in such cases (as well as in case of 
dismissal of pregnant women, and mothers of young children) the 
additional sanction of the trade union’s Provincial Committee should 
be required. The very raising of such demands by competent represen- 
tatives of the trade union standpoint reveals a doubt in the readiness of 
some works’ committees to take a firm stand even against unjustified 
managerial demands: these doubts must be kept in mind in a considera- 
tion of the guarantees offered to the ordinary employee against 
unjustified dismissal. 

Since the 1958 Statute, dismissal of an employee is not permissible 
otherwise than in the cases specified by the law and with the consent of 
the trade union committee (art. 12): as has been made clear already by a 
decision of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of 27 
January 1959, dismissal cases, as distinct from all other types of labour 

ispute, go to the Works Committee of the trade union without a 
hearing in the conflict commission; the worker aggrieved by the trade 
union committee’s assent to his dismissal may resort to the People’s 
Court (art. 64 of the draft Basic Principles). But what happens if an 
employer, believing that he has a good case yet assuming that the 
trade union committee will find it not quite so good, bypasses the 
latter and leaves it to the dismissed worker to contest the legitimacy of 
the dismissal in court? Until recently most courts, including the 
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Supreme Courts of the RSFSR, of the Ukraine, and of Tadzhikistan, 
treated such cases according to their supposed merits: if the employer 
appeared to have made out a good case, they refused to uphold the 
worker’s appeal even though the dismissal was carried out without the 
preliminary assent of the trade union committee.** Eventually the 
Plenary Meeting of the Supreme Court of the USSR by a decision of 
15 December 1959 overruled the Presidium of the Tadzhik Supreme 
Court which had defended the widespread practice even against the 
protest of the Procurator of the Republic. The Supreme Court of the 
USSR published its decision*? under the heading ‘A Worker must not 
be dismissed by the Management without the [previous] Assent of the 
Works’ Trade Union Committee’, yet had selected as a test case an 
instance of dismissal for minor misbehaviour which, if the trade union 
committee had had its say, would surely have been dealt with by a more 
lenient disciplinary sanction. An editorial of Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 
1960 no. 6, however, pointed out that, quite independently of the 
merits of the individual case, the trade unions’ educational function is 
discredited if the employer is allowed to apply the ultima ratio, dismissal, 
unless the trade union committee has found this really necessary. 
Correcting its former attitude, the Ukrainian Supreme Court pointed 
out that the courts should disallow any dismissal brought before them 
unless it was approved by the trade union committee.*° 

Even if his dismissal is disallowed, a worker’s position is still impaired 
by the rule which prevents the court from granting him compensation 
for lost earnings over more than twenty days. If a clever legal adviser 
succeeds in circumventing the procedural rules which secure considera- 
tion of the worker’s protest before these twenty days have elapsed, 
material harm to the employee unjustly dismissed is unavoidable: many 
of the protests entered will be pursued only in order to eliminate the 
blot on the worker’s record implied in the dismissal, the court decision 
being followed—or even preceded—by a voluntary change of employ- 
ment. In order to remedy this position, it has been suggested by many 
participants in the discussion that the twenty-day rule should be 
abolished, as in the draft Labour Codes of the RSFSR and of Uzbekistan, 
and that the rules which make the manager who has issued an un- 
justified dismissal order materially responsible for the damage thereby 
caused to the enterprise should be strengthened.*! 

The worker’s protection against unjustified dismissal requires to be 
supplemented by safeguards against misuses of managerial discretion in 
other fields where its application, even if some appearance of justification 
is maintained, may be unpleasant enough to cause most victims of such 
practices to give notice themselves. Frequent transfer to jobs other than 
those for which the worker has been hired is the most common of such 
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misuses. In accordance with existing legislation, paragraph 1 of art. 8, 
in the case of transfer because of production needs, grants the worker 
his average wages; the second paragraph improves the existing position 
in that average earnings are preserved to employees transferred 
because of a standstill in their normal occupation if they fulfil their 
production quota at the new post, even if normal wages at that post 
are lower than at their original one. The cost involved in transferring 
workers to other than their normal jobs should discourage such 
transfers except in cases of real necessity: still, some managers may 
accept some extra expenditure to make the life of an unpopular critic 
unpleasant or, if a real necessity for a transfer arises, they may select the 
candidate whom they would like to see removed for some time from 
his normal department—hoping that if he is ‘pushed around’ enough, 
he will take the hint and go. Such transfers remain unpleasant (if they 
go beyond short-term help in a real emergency) even though average 
earnings are granted: at the very least, the transferred worker loses 
Opportunities to improve his experience and capacities in his normal 
occupation, capacities which are all-important in a country where 
earnings largely depend upon one’s ability to fulfil and to over-fulfil 
the output norm. 

In accordance with existing legislation, art. 8 of the draft establishes a 
maximum transfer period of one month but, as distinct from existing 
legislation, it allows ‘in extraordinary cases’ (about the non-enumeration 
of which some critics complain) transfer for a total duration of up to 
three months with the consent of the Trade Union Works Committee. 
Such long transfers were not admitted by previous legislation though 
it might happen that individual workers were submitted to repeated 
transfers, each of short duration, for a considerable part of the year. 
Critics*? of the draft suggest that the emergencies in which transfers are 
admitted should be clearly defined, that the consent of the trade union 
committee should be made obligatory even in cases of transfers of less 
than one month’s duration, and that, if possible, transfers for longer 
periods should be completely avoided. In some cases, however, transfers 
are necessitated, not by short-term emergencies but, for example, by an 
urgent order with which another enterprise in the same town is 
incapable of coping without additional skilled labour from brother 
one which are in a less urgent situation: A. S. Pashkov‘> suggests 
that in such cases the needs of the Sovnarkhoz as a whole should be 
regarded as justifying transfer, provided that the workers concerned 
are protected against financial losses and that their selection is carried 
out with the assent of the works’ committee so as to prevent unnecessary 


personal hardships. 
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Conclusions 

The Basic Principles were not submitted to the May 1960 Session of 
the Supreme Soviet: instead the one major reform envisaged by them, 
the seven-hour day, was introduced by a special law; some other 
points had meanwhile been settled by Government decree, or by 
court decision.** The delay in the enactment may already be explicable 
by the confusion existing on the meaning and application of the new 
concepts of Social Justice: as we have seen (above, p. 154), the Comrade- 
ship Courts were regarded by some participants in the discussion as a 
means to avoid dismissals except as an extreme necessity, while others 
conceived them as a means of creating dismissal grounds where they 
are lacking according to existing law (and to the draft Basic Principles). 
It is, however, just possible that the discussion reported in this article 
has convinced the Soviet leaders that Basic Principles giving real 
satisfaction would have to include major changes such as the abolition 
of night work for women and of the rule which imposes upon the 
worker part of the costs of standstill or faulty output not due to his 
fault: a time of increasing international tension may not have appeared 
suitable for the introduction of reforms the costs of which had appeared 
prohibitive one year before, when the Principles were drafted. Basic 
Principles which granted less than the gist of the discussion required 
would be of little use except for the lawyers who then might enact 
their Republican Labour Codes—a questionable effort if it was 
supposed that within a few years new Codes would be needed. The 
minor reforms contained in the draft, and some more, can easily be 
introduced by individual enactments or even administrative acts: in 
issues such as the treatment and privileges of women workers the very 
fact of the discussion may influence the spirit in which the existing 
laws are applied. 

Apart from the possibilities of a short delay to sort out conflicting 
concepts, or a longer one until the national economy is ripe for bearing 
the costs of major improvements, there remains another, and perhaps 
the most interesting question: Have the essential functions of the trade 
unions, the basic social institution upon which labour law must 
operate, been cleared in social practice up to a point which allows for 
more than very ephemeral codifications? The judge who invalidates a 
dismissal carried out on grounds which are legally valid but which has 
not received the previous assent of the Trade Union Works Committee 
thereby assures the latter’s power to go into the merits of the case; yet 
the worker’s right to protest in court against a decision of the Works 
Committee illustrates the possibility that Social Law, which in the field 
of our first article mainly appeared as an agency mitigating the hard- 
ships of conventional law, when confronted with the hard realities of 
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the production process offers scope for arbitrariness, against which 
judicial guarantees are sought. 

There is no point in answering such questions by simply stating that 
the Soviet trade unions fail to come up to the standard proclaimed, 
though not always upheld, in Western trade unionism. A union which 
has the right to veto the dismissal of any employee even in the presence 
of one of the formal grounds for dismissal established by the law, 
which has the right to suggest (or even, as suggested in the current 
discussion, to require) the dismissal of a manager, which through the 
Permanent Production Conferences controls the production drive and 
the introduction of new working methods, such a union cannot approach 
controversial problems from the angle of simply protecting the 
interests of its members. The approach to factory self-government 
which is embodied in these rights has to be paid for by avoiding an 
attitude of ‘my fellow’ (within certain limits established by public 
morality) ‘right or wrong’. The different approach is promoted by the 
unlikeliness of unemployment following from the production drive, 
by the similarity of the rewards (incentive payments) following for 
both workers and management from its successes and by the absence of 
unearned incomes lurking in the background. Still the problem of 
balancing the different aspects of the production interest within the 
factory exists: its sensible solution in a majority of works is perhaps 
more impressive than the existence of numerous failures, i.e. of trade 
union groups which in a one-sided conception of the production drive, 
or simply because of submissiveness of their officials to management 
turn into the latter’s ‘human relations’ departments or mere non- 
entities. We have seen (above, p. 146) that many participants in the 
discussion distrust the works committees’ reliability in defending such 
elementary interests as those of pregnant women or of their own 
members threatened with dismissal; on the other hand, national trade 
union leaders are afraid that the transfer of control rights in important 
cases to the higher committees might spare the works committees the 
hard school of honestly facing responsibilities (these leaders understand 
that the capacity and authority of the works committees cannot be 
raised by the mere transfer to them of an increasing number of welfare 
functions). 

However this may be: as long as the works committee cannot 
always be relied upon to defend the worker’s legitimate interests the 
law must intervene, not because of any superiority of the learned 
judge over the trade union group in deciding the everyday issues of 
factory life but because the latter does not always function properly; 
since its failures, in the USSR as in other lands,* are biased in favour of 


that party which disposes of the greater power and prestige and which 
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(in the USSR) may explain all its actions as conditioned by the superior 
national interest in the production drive, the law must be biased, in the 
USSR as well as in the concepts of social reformers in the West, in 
favour of that party to the detriment of which actual misuses are most 
likely to occur. In the USSR, the intervention of the law is required, 
not because of an assumption that it is the best instrument for the 
settling of conflicts between opposite interests, but because of the 
incompleteness and shortcomings of social self-government on the 
factory level. A considerable time may be required for the overcoming 
of those shortcomings at least in the vast majority of cases and for the 
development of the spirit in which the party’s supervisory functions 
are exercised for the treatment of the remaining cases of misuse of 
factory self-government so that the latter can secure the fair application 
of the established conditions of labour. 

So far as the establishment of these conditions is concerned, the role 
of legislation (in the broadest sense of the word) is likely even to 
increase with the prevailing tendency to reduce that differentiation of 
labour conditions that arose during the Stalin period, partly because 
of the need to attract labour to those branches of production where it 
was most needed, and partly because of the tendency (conditioned by 
the insufficiency of the means available for incentives to go round) to 
give incentives the shape of privileges for narrow groups. Improve- 
ments of labour conditions are increasingly sought in the field of 
social benefits, shortening of hours, etc.—all inherently suitable as 
subjects for legislation, at least in the setting of Soviet society where it 
would be incomprehensible to have such issues regulated in accordance 
with the respective negotiation strength of a trade union rather than 
with general standards of what society can afford, plus consideration 
for the hardships involved in different types of work. In a planned 
economy, the respective levels of wages require regulation in accor- 
dance with the need to attract labour to particular localities and 
branches of production;* it is one of the advantages of such an economy 
that it can distribute its wages fund in accordance with an overall 
consideration of its needs rather than according to the distribution of 
temporary excess demand (and hence excess prices) for the products of 
particular industries, plus consideration for the different bargaining 
strength of the various unions (which need in no way be proportional 
to the hardships involved in particular occupations and hence may 
easily lead to wages differentials very different from those justified by 
general standards).*” I cannot imagine that any likely progress in the 
integration of market elements in the planned economy of the USSR 
would cause the latter to part with the benefits of a centralized wages 
fund, though any mechanism indicating the direction of consumers’ 
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demands may affect the planners’ approach to the incentives which 
should be offered for entering particular industries. 

For the reasons just discussed, there is little scope for the establishment 
of norms of labour conditions in the collective agreements which are 
concluded at the works level: their scope is restricted to the application 
of the established system of wages, hours, labour protection, etc. in the 
specific condition of the enterprise. G. K. Moskalenko’s*® suggestion 
of allowing the introduction of improvements in the established 
wages system according to the conditions of the enterprise has found 
no reflection in the draft Basic Principles, nor in the published discus- 
sion. With an evident tendency to emphasize the norm-creating 
element in existing collective agreements F. M. Leviant*? enumerates 
some rules, included in a considerable number of agreements, which go 
beyond the content of established law: in his opinion some of these 
should eventually be incorporated in the law. These rules establish a 
preferential right of workers to be transferred to a higher razryad if for 
at least three months they have performed jobs belonging to that 
razryad and have fulfilled its output norms (this rule is apparently 
intended to prevent promotion delays which may arise if preference’ 
is given to the graduates of some training course or tekhnikum) and the 
right of workers performing some job below their razryad to receive, 
in certain conditions (perhaps this means those now embodied in art. 
8.2 of the draft Basic Principles),°° compensation for the difference 
from their normal tariff earnings; other rules enumerated by Leviant 
in this connection refer to elementary principles of proper labour 
relations such as specifying the groups of workers whose working 
hours are arranged in special ways, informing workers in time of new 
output norms, etc., etc. Important though such regulations are, even an 
enlargement of their scope*! would hardly fill the gaps left in labour 
legislation. Such contributions to the development of the law as may 
be made by some collective agreements provide additional examples 
of the general recent Soviet tendency to try out reforms even of much 
greater importance (such as the transition to the seven-hour day, the 
educational reform, and even the transfer of the MTS to the farms) on 
a local scale where failures can be easily corrected, before they become 
issues of general legislation. Also in the West, legislation in the labour 
field follows experiments made in certain branches of industry: apart 
from revolutionary times,>* however, reform legislation stabilizes 
rules which have already become accepted in the vast majority of 
existing collective agreements, so as to extend them to a minority of 
workers which was incapable of collective bargaining: the fact that, 
because of vacillations in the political climate many reforms have to 
wait for decades for such ‘anchoring’ is not much regretted by those 
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who emphasize collective bargaining as the essential channel of improve- 
ment. In the USSR, management is bound in respect of expenditure 
to the generally established standards: experiment, at least if causing 
additional costs, can hardly proceed without authorization; as soon as 
it has proved successful, it has to be generalized by legislation lest the 
position appear abnormal. 

In the field discussed in our preceding article, the court operates as a 
reserve power for the treatment by Comradeship Courts and factory 
collectives of comparatively minor misdemeanours and civil law 
disputes; in the administration of labour law, it checks the observation 
of the laws by the organs of social self-government in industry. I 
cannot see, in these developments, any ‘withering away’ of the state 
and of its law but it is only natural for people used to an extremely 
centralized state >to find a major shift in social organization in develop- 
ments which, if continued, may lead to a combination, on fairly equal 
terms, of legal and ‘social’ agencies as regulators of human behaviour. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 English translation in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 18 November 1959. Sovetskaya 
Yustitsiya (SY), which was the first to publish the draft, had it in a specially numbered addition 
to its October issue, which was ready for the printer by 23 September: a delay of three months 
thus occurred between the decision to publish and actual publication. This may be due to dis- 
agreements on a higher level, or merely to a desire to integrate (in the note to art. 13) the dates 
envisaged for the transition to the seven-hour day and the 40-hour week respectively which 
could not be fixed without reference to the Government and to the planners. A connection 
between the delay and the arguments dealt with in our first article is virtually excluded by the 
failure of the Basic Principles of Labour Law to take notice of the Fellowship Courts in those 
connections where such reference would be helpful (see below, p. 154). 

2 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 107 and 307 ff.; vol. IX pp. 99 ff.; vol. X pp. 176 ff. 

3 Apart from the annually published Spravochnik profsoyuznovo rabotnika | may here mention 
the excellent small and popular handbook by V. Korotkov and M. Goldshtein, Chto nuzhno znat 
rabochim i sluzhashchim o trudovom zakonodatelstve (Profizdat, 1959). 

+ SY made a point of introducing the section devoted to the discussion of the draft Basic 
Principles both in no. 1 and no. 2 of its 1960 volume with a report from a workers’ discussion 
meeting (only in no. 1 from a really first-rank factory, ‘Serp i molot’, Moscow). Surely, there was 
some selection; yet we would have more representative material if discussion meetings on the 
draft Basic Principles had been held in every major works in the USSR. 

5 Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo (SGP) 1960 no. 1 has reports on five such conferences, arranged 
by the Law Institute of the Academy of Legal Sciences conjointly with the Law Faculty of 
Moscow University and by the Institutes of Labour Law of the Universities of Leningrad, Tartu, 
Riga and Baku. In no. 3 of that journal reports are published on a Conference organized by its 
editors conjointly with the Party Committee of the Kiev District of Moscow, and another one 
held in Tbilisi State University. See also note 14 below. 

6 Writing in SGP 1960 no. 1 p. 54. D. Shveitser (writing in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost (SZ) 
1960 no. 1) mentions Aleksandrov as one of those teachers of labour law who—as distinct from 
himself, Dogadov, Pasherstnik, and others—recently ceased to demand the inclusion of kolkhoz 
relationships in the sphere of labour law; he states, however, that no Soviet lawyer advocates a 
wholesale extension of labour law to kolkhoz relationships. His own suggestions are restricted to 


_a mention of the principle of the basic unity of socialist labour relations in the opening statements 


of the Basic Principles. It remains to be seen whether, if the separate existence of kolkhoz law 
continues for some time, judicial safeguards against the unjustified expulsion of a kolkhoz 
member (analcgous to the workers’ protection against unjustificd dismissal) will be established. 
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At present, he has only the right of appeal to the raion executive committee, the decision of 
which is final. 

7 According to art. 18 of the draft Basic Principles, overtime is admitted only in exceptional 
cases, and with the agreement of the trade union committee: its total length must not exceed four 
hours on two successive days, or more than ten hours within a month. (In enterprises where this is 
required by production conditions the hours worked are usually calculated over the whole 
month; under present law, however, overtime is limited to 120 hours over the whole year.) 
Overtime during the first two hours is remunerated at 150%, beyond this limit at 200% of the 
normal wages. It is clearly impossible to manage a harvest with a 180-hour working month, even 
plus ten hours’ overtime. 

A procurator, reporting in Sotsialisticheski trad (ST) 1959 no. 12 (p. 44) on the discussion of the 
draft in a coke-chemical works, mentions objections raised against the suggested limitation of 

rmissible overtime in monthly, and a fortiori in daily, terms: in his opinion, such limitations are 
eee to result in regular breaches of the law. He suggests the establishment of an annual norm of 
permissible overtime to cope with emergencies. 

8 Three state farm officials, writing ibid. p. 35; E. A. Panova writing in SGP 1960 no. 2. 

9 For example by S. S. Karinski, writing in SY 1959 no. I. 

10 As suggested by F. M. Leviant, writing in Izvestiya vysshikh uchebnykh zavedenii: Pravove- 
deniye 1959 no. 2 p. 60. 

11 Writing in SY 1959 no. 11. The demand for the continued requirement of the assent of the 
Provincial (or City) trade union committee for dismissal of pregnant women or mothers of 
young children has been supported also by Z. Barbarash, senior legal adviser of the Moscow City 
TUC (writing in ST 1959 no. 12), by E. Ageyeva (writing in Sovety deputatov trudyashchikhsya 
1960 no. 4) and by F. Glukh, Chairman of the Supreme Court of the Ukrainian SSR (writing in 
Byulleten Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR 1960 no. 1) on the ground that the. quite exceptional character 
of the admissibility of such dismissals should be safeguarded by a requirement going beyond that 
established for the dismissal of any employee. See also below, p. 156. 

12 The inclusion, in the Basic Principles, of the further shortening of the working week to 35 
hours, as envisaged by XXI Party Congress for the years 1964/5, was suggested by a number of 
participants in the discussion (V. Karavayev, as quoted in note 11; B. Azan, Chairman of the 
Supreme Court of the Latvian SSR, writing in Byulleten Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR 1960 no.1, 
some speakers at the Leningrad discussion conference quoted in note 5). Some speakers at the 
last-mentioned occasion appear, however, to interpret the provisions on working hours to be 
included in the Basic Principles as essentially declarative; it was even suggested that the note to 
art. 13, which prescribes the time-table for the transition to the 40-hour week, should be omitted 
(the issue has meanwhile been settled by the law of 6 May 1960). 

13 Byulleten Ministerstva vysshevo i srednevo spetsialnovo obrazovaniya SSSR 1960 no. 3 p. 15, 
and as an Annex to the journal Narodnoye obrazovaniye 1960 no. 3. 

1¢ V. F. Pukhnarevich, city procurator fo Angarsk. Amongst the speakers at the Conference 
(reported in Izvestiya vysshikh uchebnykh zavedenii: Pravovedeniye 1960 no. 1) the managerial 
interest was, in general, well represented and not only by managers: N. G. Obukhova (head of a 
Department in the Provincial Procuracy) for example, objected to the provisions of the draft 
Basic Principles for immediate reinstatement of a worker whose dismissal has been found illegal 
by the court (since a higher court might reverse the decision) and for a worker’s right to leave 
employment without notice if he finds that management has violated labour legislation, or 
essential conditions of his:contract. On the other hand, she thinks that management, if losing 
confidence in an employee occupying a position of trust, should be allowed to dismiss him 
without notice (evidently, before the correctness of the allegations has been checked by thie trade 
union committee, or in a court). 

15 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR 1960 no. 4 art. 36. 


16 Professors Kiselev and Abramova speaking at the Conference on Labour Law convened in 
July 19509 (i.e. at the time when the Basic Principles were adopted by the Legislative Commission 
yet not published) by the Law Institute of the Academy of Sciences, reported in SGP 1959 no. 10 
p- 130. See also below, p. 149. 

17 The drafters’ failure to enumerate those cases provoked objections, inter alia from P. Sedugin, 
Vice-Chairman of the Vladimir Provincial Court (writing in SY 1960 no. 2), and G. I. Cheskis, 
writing in SGP 1960 no. 2. Cheskis suggests the restriction of ‘special cases’ to (a) compensation 
for losses caused by criminal offences established by a court sentence which has come into legal 
force, (b) losses caused by the fault of an employee who has been entrusted with the care of 
material values and signed a contract in which he explicity assumes full material responsibility; 
in either case the compensation should be due only in the case of established guilt (which, in the 
terms of Soviet law, includes culpable negligence); the conclusion of contracts envisaging full 
material responsibility should be restricted to certain groups of employees, to be defined by 
Republican legislation. Cheskis’ proposals fail to take notice of cases (presumably the majority of 
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those where the culprit continues in employment) where no formal court proceedings have 
taken place because of a transfer of the case to a Fellowship Court, or otdacha na poruki. In cases of 
criminal misbehaviour, so lenient a treatment might be made conditional on the culprit’s vol- 
untarily recognizing his responsibility: cases of merely negligent behaviour, however, would 
have to go to the People’s Court, as envisaged by the Basic Principles. 

18 See note II. 

19 Some speakers in the discussion meeting of the Onega tractor works and an official of the 
Karelian Sovnarkhoz, quoted in ST 1959 no. 12 p. 44; V. Lvov, writing ibid. 1960 no. 1: these 
authors suggest the absorption, by a general lengthening of paid holidays, of the extra three days 
which at present are granted in a number of industries as an encouragement to workers who stay 
for more than two years at their place of employment. Lvov deems that these extra holidays have 
outlived their usefulness as an incentive to greater stability of the labour force; some other authors 
(for example L. Nusinova, writing in SY 1960 no. 2) suggest, on the contrary, a gradation of 
holidays up to a maximum of 24 paid working days (i.e. four weeks) according to age and to the 
length of the worker’s production record. 

20 P. A. Lachugin, Director of the ‘Manometr’ Works, in SGP 1960 no. 1. 

21 Cf. A. P. Finarov’s article in Istoriya SSSR 1959 no. 6 p. 109. 

22 This is not a question of women doctors and nurses, nor of the occasional woman technician 
who wishes to make use of her equal right of access to all professions by becoming a chemist in 
a steel-works but rather of those who are employed in the textile, and to a slightly lesser extent in 
the electro-technical industries, which cannot operate without their female labour force, but 
which could easily be converted to two-shift working if society was perpared to forfeit, for a 
time, the extra output. 

23 Some speakers at the Conference quoted in note 16; S. A. Ivanov, writing in SGP 1959 
no. 12; Karavayev, as quoted in note 11; A. A. Abramova, speaking at the Moscow Conference 
quoted in note $. 

24 Writing in SZ 1959 no. 12 p. 16. A similar approach is maintained in the contribution of a 
trade union official to Sovetskiye profsoyuzy 1959 no. 1 (partly translated in The Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press 13 January 1960), by a majority of the speakers at the Tbilisi discussion con- 
ference, and by some speakers at the discussion conference convened by the Kiev District 
Committee of the CPSU, both reported in SGP 1960 no. 3. 

25 P. I. Lipatnikov, writing in SGP 1960 no.1. 

26 L. Gromov, Chairman of the Moscow City Court, writing in Byulleten Verkhovnovo Suda 
SSSR 1960 no. 1. The decrease in the number of dismissal cases was still smaller than that in all 
labour cases (which amounted to 71%); claims for outstanding wages decreased (presumably in 
consequence of the improved material position of the enterprises) by 79%; the rest of labour 
disputes (presumably in consequence of the increased competences of the trade union committees) 
by 90%. 

27 Malamudman’s letter to SZ 1960 no. 1 p. 28; O. Krylov in Sovetskiye profsoyuzy 1959 no. 21 
(condensed text in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press vol. XIno. $0, 13 January 1960). M. Kopilov- 
skaya in SY 1960 no. 7. 

28 The restriction is important since it may easily happen that the party’s district committee, 
once convinced of the unjustifiable character of a dismissal, advises the victim: ‘In any case, you 
cannot remain under your former boss—restore your reputation in court (the victim of the case, 
reported in Partiinaya zhizn 1960 no. 6 p. 61, was fortunately not in a position so high that this 
outlet was closed to her) and we shall find another job for you’. She got her rights in court— 
though, since the manager refused to reinstate her, she had even to appeal to the Provincial 
Court—yet it is fairly obvious that she will soon have to look for a job elsewhere unless the 
Trust decides to sack its manager, which is not unlikely in this individual case, where the CC’s 
house journal intervened, but cannot be expected as a rule. Since she fought her case to the bitter 
end, and proved right, the new job may be better than the first, and a good reference from the 
higher party authorities may secure quick promotion. But she is likely to be less quarrelsome at 
the new place and, most important, her old manager gets off scot-free (this is what she complains 
about) unless he is careless enough to let another similar case occur while the memory of the 
Shlenskaya case is still fresh. 

29 S. S. Nazarov and I. G. Lebentsigler, writing in SGP 1959 no. 12. 

30 |. Tanchuk, writing in SZ 1959 no. 8. 

31 As quoted in note 6. Some speakers at the discussion conference convened by the Kiev 
District [of Moscow city] Committee of the CPSU (quoted in note 5) combined a general 
reluctance to admit dismissal before it was clear that measures of social influence had failed with 
a readiness to admit it even for an individual misbehaviour, if it led, or might have led, to grave 
consequences. 

32 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. XII p. 73. 


33 Writing in SGP 1959 no. 12; see also N. G. Aleksandrov’s article ibid. 1960 no. 1, and 
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V. Panyugin in Byulleten Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR 1960 no. 1. The Kosenko case is published ibid. 
1958 no. §. 

3* This demand was made, for example, by the trade union speakers at the Riga Discussion 
Conference, reported in SGP 1960 no. 1, by V. Andreyev and V. Karavayev, writing in ST 1959 
no. 2 p. 135, and in Sovety deputatov trudyashchikhsya 1960 no. 4 p. 53. E. A. Golovanova (writing 
in Izvestiya VUZ: Pravovedeniye 1959 no. 3) envisages a general right of trade unions to demand 
the dismissal of employees whose continuance in the job harms works discipline (she gives the 
example of a married couple who are employed in the same shop, the wife not always fulfilling 
her husband’s official orders): she suggests, however, the establishment of a right to appeal to the 
higher trade union body, whose decision should be final. 

35 Z. Barbarash, senior legal adviser of the legal advice office of the Moscow City Trade 
Union Council (writing in ST 1959 no. 12); V. S. Andreyev and A. D. Zaikin (writing in SGP 
1959 no. 12); those speakers at the Riga Discussion Conference who did not go as far as those 
quoted in the preceding note. N. G. Aleksandrov, as quoted in note 6, puts his emphasis on 
dismissal of managerial personnel on trade union demand since he opposes any extension of the 
grounds for dismissal of ordinary workers. 

36 Panyugin as quoted in note 33, Golovanova as quoted in note 34. 

37 As quoted in note 35; similarly Andreyev and Zaikin, quoted ibid. 

38 Ya. Yanovski, writing in SZ 1959 no. 12, A. Lesnyak, writing ibid. 1960 no. 3. In one of 
Lesnyak’s cases the employer had asked for an adjournment of a hearing so as to collect the—back- 
dated—confirmation of the trade union committee; the Ukrainian Supreme Court agreed to 
this practice. On the Uzbek practice cf. S$. E. Avrukh and Z. R. Bovshover, writing in SGP 1960 
no. 3; on the Tadzhik practice, the article in SZ 1960 no. 3, quoted below in the text. 

39 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR 1960 no. 2 p. I. 

40 SZ 1960 no. 6 p. 78. Already during the discussions of 1953, this standpoint was upheld by 
many participants at the Irkutsk discussion conference quoted in note 14, for example, by the 
reporter, G. I. Cheskis, and by People’s Judge I. G. Brazhnikov. On the other hand, the Chairman 
of a trade union factory committee (also from Angarsk) suggested that the dismissal of an employee 
without sanction of the trade union committee should be allowed in cases of'systematic violations 
of labour discipline, or of absenteeism. Since no particular scrutiny is required to establish whether 
an employee has been an invalid for more than four months, or is in prison, that particular trade 
unionist apparently intended to restrict the trade union check to cases of alleged redundancy. 

#1 M. Grokhin, V. Kirian and A. Shlemin, writing in SZ 1960 no. 6. G. I. Cheskis, as quoted 
in note 40, and in SGP 1960 no. 2, V. Skobelkin, writing in SY 1960 no. 1. P. Sedugin (Deputy 
Chairman of the Vladimir Provincial Court, writing ibid. no. 2) suggests the replacement of the 
twenty-day rule by a three-month limit: in his opinion, ‘in the overwhelming majority of cases’ 
this would be sufficient to warrant a proper decision of the case. This statement, by a competent 
practitioner, illustrates the unreality of the twenty-day rule and the injustice involved in it. The 
draft RSFSR Code, quoted by Cheskis, establishes no time limit but rules that the right of 
compensation starts from the day when the complaint was properly entered. This should be 
sufficient to eliminate the possibility of misuse by dismissed employees who wish to get compen- 
sation for as long a period of ‘non-voluntary absenteeism’ as possible. For the Uzbek draft, see 
S. E. Avrukh’s article in Izvestiya akademii nauk UzSSR, Social Sciences Section, 1959 no. § p. 50. 

42 Moskalenko, as quoted in note 24, Yu. P. Orlovski, writing in SGP 1959 no. 12, B. Bazar- 
bayev, writing ibid. 1960 no. 3. j 

43 In his contribution to Pravoviye voprosy upravleniya promyshlennostyu i stroitelstvom (Leningrad 
University Press, 1959) pp. 56-57. Pashkov mentions, with disapproval, a decision of the Lenin- 
grad Sovnarkhoz which violated existing law by not only ordering transfers for up to six months’ 
duration (this Pashkov appears to regard as justifiable if an urgent order of national importance has 
to be fulfilled) but also by restricting the guarantee of former average wages to one month, and, 
at the same time, prohibiting the payment of wages higher than those formerly earned for that 
first month, even if higher wages would be earned according to the conditions prevailing at the 
new working place. A highly skilled worker who could adapt himself to the new conditions in a 
few days may suffer under that restriction; others might resent the loss, after the first month, of 
part of their former earnings. It appears that the Leningrad Sovnarkhoz was inspired not only by 
the production emergency but also by budgetary considerations. But laws restricting transfers 
have been enacted not only in order to protect the worker concerned but also to make such 
transfers unprofitable, so that they are resorted to only in cases of real emergency. 

4# See above, pp. 144 and 157. 


45 I speak here of the typical case, not of the possibility of production being disturbed by the 
unionists’ siding with their fellows in an issue where the latter are in the wrong even from the 
standpoint of the workers’ sectional interest (the possible opposition of this interest to that of 
production is part of the price which western society has to pay for private ownership of the 
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means of production just as the possibility of the unions’ deviating from a proper balance in a one- 
sided emphasis on the short-term interests of the factory’s production drive is the price to be paid 
by Soviet trade unionism for its operating in a setting amenable to reform without consideration 
for vested interests). 

46 As has been repeatedly emphasized by Khrushchev and others, at least the extremes of wages 
differentiation according to location are now being reduced. For an assessment, in 1958, of the 
diverse factors affecting wages level, cf. Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 99 ff. 

47 [ do not deny that there is some justification for such differentials from the standpoint of 
trade union recruitment, i.e. from that of the establishment and maintenance of an institution 
necessary for the protection of workers’ interests, including that of the workers in the industries 
discriminated against because of their weak organization: these workers would be even worse off 
if, lacking an argument appealing even to backward strata, they had no union organization 
whatever. This argument, however, is irrelevant for the USSR with its practically 100% union 
organization, the completeness of which is maintained, not by consideration for the unions’ 
bargaining power but by the part which they play in the distribution of social benefits. 

48 Writing in ST 1958 no. 2. ; 

49 In his contribution to the Leningrad University publication quoted in note 43. 

50 See above, p. 148. 

51 As suggested by some speakers at the Leningrad discussion conference quoted in note 5 above. 

52 Even in such times a reform such as the introduction of the eight-hour day in Austria and 
Germany, 1918, while bringing immediate and tangible improvement to millions of workers is 
unlikely to exceed what has already been achieved in some industries by industrial action and 
collective bargaining. 

53 T may here remind readers that Marx, when dealing with the related issue of breaking the 
centralized (bourgeois) state machine as a condition of a consistent revolution, made the restriction 
‘at least on the Continent’. The rider was surely not conditioned by any sympathy of Marx’s for 
the British system of government but by a consciousness that even such elements of local self- 
government as were embodied in it distinguished it to a considerable extent from the bureau- 
cratic centralism of the French, Prussian—and, of course, Russian pattern. 





METHODS EMPLOYED BY THE SOVIET PROCURACY 
IN EXERCISING ITS ‘GENERAL SUPERVISION’ 
FUNCTION 


In the Soviet Union the regime, for the most part, does not utilize the 
courts to rectify illegalities which have occurred either in the issuance 
of enactments by administrative authorities or in the commission of 
unauthorized actions by administrative officials. As one observer has 
noted, “Soviet public administration replaces Western constitutional 
restraints on administration by a formidable proliferation of central 
controls of a variety and on a scale without parallel in the West.’ 

Thus, an arm of the Executive itself, the Soviet Procuracy, is em- 
ployed to ascertain the existence of such illegalities and to obtain their 
removal. The Procuracy, through the exercise of its ‘general super- 
vision’ function,? undertakes to ferret out subordinate legislation 
contravening the provisions of higher governmental enactments and 
also to check the legality of the execution of the laws by officials of the 
government and of various ‘public organizations’. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present the methods by which an 
agency of an absolutist government, one which eschews utilization of 
an effective court system in which administrative illegalities may be 
challenged, carries out this task. 


Supervision over the Legality of Enactments 

In performing its function of ‘general supervision’ the Soviet 
Procuracy must, first of all, ascertain the legality of the official acts 
(pravoviye akty) issued by governmental agencies and other establish- 
ments. It therefore arranges to receive the orders and directives of 
Ministers and departments and the records of the meetings of the 
oblast, krai, and raion executive committees and their agencies. Besides 
these official acts, local procurators also receive the directives of other 
organizations in their localities such as agencies of various Ministries 
(and now, of course, of the sovnarkhozy and their subordinate director- 
ates). The most recent definitive statute on the Procuracy, the ‘Statute 
on Procuracy Supervision in the USSR’ of 24 May 1955,° provides 
(Article 11) that procurators (government attorneys) have the right to 
obtain directives, regulations, decrees and other enactments issued by 
Ministries and other agencies, organizations and officials so as to check 
their conformity to law. 

However, according to a Soviet legal writer, Article 11 does not 
require that procurators make ‘systematic and continuous’ checks of all 
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the acts cited there. Furthermore, he insists that the statute does not 
compel officials to send the Procuracy all the acts they issue regardless of 
the demands of the procurators.* Thus, the Procuracy finds it impos- 
sible to receive and review all the official acts of all state establishments 
and all public organizations such as chief directorates, trusts, depart- 
ments of executive committees, state farms, plants, factories, etc., 
because ‘this task is obviously too difficult for the Procuracy’. Another 
Soviet commentator observes that only in ‘individual instances’, when 
the Procuracy observes on the basis of complaints received or from 
other sources that the law is being violated in an organization through 
the issuance of illegal acts, does it check the legality of the official 
acts of a given organization, either on the spot or through obtaining 
the particular enactment.° 

The Procuracy is, therefore, not the omniscient eye of the sovereign 
which an examination of its functions and powers with respect to 
surveying the legality of governmental enactments might lead one to 
believe. It finds checking every single enactment issued by thousands of 
agencies and organizations on all levels to be physically impossible. It 
partially solves the problem by (1) responding to reported instances of 
violations contained in such enactments, and (2) concentrating on areas 
of the government and economy where violations are of particular 
interest to the regime. 


Checking on the Execution of the Laws 

The most important procuracy method employed in exercising 
general supervision is checking on the execution of the laws. Informa- 
tion indicating violations of the law is to be obtained from statements 
in the press; statements received by the Procuracy from officials, 
enterprises, establishments and organizations about violations of the 
law; and oral statements made by citizens to the procurator. It also 
includes ‘signals’ on violations of the law received by the procurator 
during his daily contact with oblast and raion organizations, participa- 
tion of the procurator in the meetings of various authorities, sessions 
of local soviets, conferences and meetings called by oblast and raion 
organizations. Information is also secured from such organizations as 
the raion consumers’ union, raion trade department, raion finance 
department, industrial enterprises, state farms, etc., on misappropria- 
tion of state property and violations of labour discipline, safety rules, 
tax laws, etc.® 

Through checking the execution of the laws in various agencies, 
procurators compel them to ensure proper execution within their 
organizations and to rectify existing violations together with the 
causes of and the conditions favouring such violations. This would 
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make it possible for procurators to concentrate upon the ‘most im- 
portant objects of supervision’ and thereby narrow the scope of their 
checking.’ This point is important: it emphasizes what should be a 
requisite in Soviet administrative agencies, viz., that they operate in 
conformity with the law so that the need for such an agency as the 
Procuracy to check on the legality of administration and proper execu- 
tion of the law by officials be lessened. However, it is evident that the 
Soviet regime is unwilling to grant its agencies and officials respon- 
sibility for conducting their affairs without the supervision of the 
Procuracy. 

The late chief of the Department of General Supervision of the USSR 
Procuracy claimed that audits of republic, krai, oblast, and raion 
procuracies showed that ‘in recent years’ the quality of general super- 
vision had improved considerably, and the number of improper checks 
had been reduced appreciably. However, poor checking of the execu- 
tion of the laws still took place ‘here and there’. Some raion procurators 
did not use checking for ‘strengthening legality in the raion’. They 
selected organizations for checking in which no violations of the laws 
had been indicated, while neglecting organizations and enterprises 
where violations occurred.® 

Such checks did not reveal or rectify violations of the law, were 
made for nothing ‘in the majority of cases’ and merely took up the pro- 
curator’s time. Thus, a procurator in the Tatar ASSR made $5 checks 
in six months, but 50 of them revealed no violations. At the same time, 
many violations of the collective farm charter were said to exist in this 
raion.? In Akmolinsk oblast 50 per cent. of the checks revealed no 
violations of the laws, including 12 out of 13 checks in the Stalin raion. 
The procurators of Baku made 108 checks of the execution of the laws, 
but 46 of them established no violations.}° 

A raion procurator in Kalinin oblast made several checks of the 
execution of the labour discipline laws in a drugstore, a dentist’s 
office, a teachers’ institute and a health department, although he had 
received no ‘signals’ about violations of labour discipline in these 
establishments. Furthermore, these checks established no violations of 
the law. At the same time, it is noted, there were large industrial enter- 
prises in this raion where violations of labour discipline were indicated, 
and checks should have been made in them.!! 

Another important principle is said to be that procuracy checks 
must concern only matters of a legal nature. The attention of the pro- 
curators is directed to the fact that economic investigations are in- 
appropriate for procuracy agencies, that as he is unskilled in many 
economic and operational affairs of establishments and enterprises, 
the procurator making such investigations ‘only undermines the 
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authority of procuracy agencies and illegally replaces the appropriate 
higher economic and control and auditing agencies’ .!* 

For example, the procuracy of the Kabardian ASSR once checked 
the finance and staff discipline in the republic dermatology and venere- 
ology dispensary, although this came within the jurisdiction of finance 
agencies and state control. The Krasnoyarsk krai procuracy checked 
the rules of fire safety in the collective farms, MTS and state farms, 
thereby replacing the fire inspectorate. In Yaroslav oblast the pro- 
curacy checked the procedure of retail distribution, thereby replacing 
the oblast executive committee. The procuracy of the Azerbaidzhan 
SSR in its proposals on the results of checking incubator and poultry 
stations dealt with fulfilling the egg procurement and hatching plans, 
etc. The procuracy of Krasnoyarsk krai checked in a logging enter- 
prise fulfilment of the raion executive committee decisions on dispatch 
of workers and employees by the director of the logging enterprise to 
assist certain collective farms.'° 

A Soviet legal writer notes that such checks often give rise to a 
‘peculiar calmness of the managers of the establishments and enter- 
prises checked by procurators’, since the procurators usually do not 
find any essential defects in their operating activity, and this gives the 
managers grounds in the future to allege that their activity has been 
checked by the procurators.'* 

Warnings against such checks and investigations by procuracy 
agencies have been made repeatedly. Order No. 128 of the USSR 
Procurator General of 17 July 1946 on general supervision states: 


There are often instances when procurators instead of a procuracy check of the 
execution of a law in essence perform investigations of the work of establishments, 
directly interfere in their operating activity, replacing thereby the corresponding 
departmental agencies, which is absolutely inadmissible. 


This order forbade procurators to perform such ‘investigations’. 

In the 1955 procuracy conference Rudenko, the USSR Procurator 
General, in his report ‘On measures for further strengthening socialist 
legality and intensifying procuracy supervision’ stated: 


Checks must be made only if there are signals and other grounds and in the first 
place on matters of actual significance in order to reveal the most serious and 
widespread violations of legality. It is necessary decisively to put an end to distor- 
tions of the methods of procuracy supervision over legality, consisting in the pur- 
suit of numerical indices [i.e., trying to obtain an impressive list of quantitative 
accomplishments], in procurators replacing the appropriate soviet and control 
agencies, in the interference of procurators in the operational and economic 
activity of organizations, establishments, enterprises and collective farms.1® 


In a letter of 6 February 1956 the USSR Procuracy again ordered 
the abolition of such ‘incorrect practices’ and obliged procurators to 
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‘perform a check of the execution of the laws only if there are com- 
plaints, declarations and other information on violations of the laws, 
and in the first place on matters of urgent importance so as to reveal 
the most serious or widespread violations of legality and thereby 
actively assist Party and Soviet agencies in implementing economic and 
political measures'.1” 

The 1955 Statute on Procuracy Supervision in the USSR empowers 
(Article 11, par. 4) procurators to demand that the heads of agencies 
and organizations check and audit the activity of the establishments 
and officials subordinate to them. Such demands are made when a 
check of data on violations of the law can be performed only by 
trained persons with special knowledge. One source states that ‘most 
often’ this arises in the economic field; the procurator checks the exe- 
cution of the laws and decrees of the government through the appro- 

riate economic and administrative agencies. Sometimes the procurator 
signals’ such violations for checking to state control!® and other de- 
partmental control agencies.1® 

If investigations and checks inappropriate for the Procuracy have 
been repeatedly condemned and forbidden by higher procuracy 
officials, why is it that they still occur? Lebedinski maintains that 
individual procurators, especially raion procurators, sometimes employ 
methods which should be employed by administrative agencies 
because these methods are ‘often clearer and simpler for them’. Besides 
that, some ‘workers of leading Party and governmental organizations’ 
in the raions and oblasts ‘have become accustomed to such methods of 
procuracy work’, considering them to be ‘legal and normal’, and have 
often demanded that procurators fulfil functions which were not 
ordinarily their own.” 

This latter assertion, that local Party and government organs exert 
pressure on procurators to use inappropriate methods, is denied by 
Toropov, the present chief of the Department of General Supervision 
of the USSR Procuracy. He says Lebedinski ‘arrives at erroneous 
conclusions’ concerning the reasons for improper procuracy checks, 
and cites the example of a procurator who checked the work of the 
pastry shop of a meat combine, commenting: ‘It is difficult to believe 
that such a check was performed upon the demand of Party organs.’21 

Lebedinski is probably entirely correct in stating that local Party and 
governmental authorities seek to wield their influence over the local 
procurator to compel him to look into all sorts of local activities. After 
all, if the procurator is a Party member he is subject to Party discipline, 
and this discipline may be exerted to influence his operational duties. 
Prior to World War II complaints were heard that local Party officials 
were sending procurators off on missions entirely unrelated to their 
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procuracy functions.” If it is true that ‘some procuracy workers, not 
wishing to “spoil relations” with local agencies, pass by gross violations 
of socialist legality known to them’,?3 it is probably equally true that 
some procurators are under the influence of local authorities and 
perform functions desired by the latter. 

This opinion is buttressed by another Soviet legal commentator 
who says that the performance of improper checks by procurators 


is to a considerable extent a remnant of the practice of the war years when Party 
and government organs in the localities enlisted procurators directly in implement- 
ing control of the execution of governmental tasks, compelling them to make the 
necessary inspections.?* 


She says that this tendency was ‘especially notable’ during the agri- 
cultural campaigns. This would tend to confirm the impression that in 
periods of great stress and at times when emphasis is placed on the 
implementation of Party and governmental policies, the Procuracy is 
utilized for all sorts of functions and general supervision is perverted or 
cast aside in the process. 

Tadevosyan notes that at the all-Union procuracy conference held 
in June 1955 it was pointed out that the Department of General 
Supervision of the USSR Procuracy itself on the whole was ‘correctly 
orienting’ procurators against replacing agencies of state control and 
interfering in the operational and economic activity of establishments 
and enterprises. However, it often ordered procurators to perform 
checks “which are not among the functions of the Procuracy’.* 

Furthermore, at the 1958 procuracy conference on general super- 
vision, the chief of the Department of General Supervision of the 
Moscow oblast procuracy upbraided the departments of general 
supervision of the USSR Procuracy and the RSFSR Procuracy because 
they ‘sometimes orient procurators toward intervention in a matter 
inappropriate for procurators’.* This was shifting the blame from the 
lower procurators who were accused of having fallen into bad habits to 
the offices which had been similarly accused of bad direction and 
management at the 1948 procuracy conference.”” 

The chief of the Department of General Supervision of the USSR 
Procuracy stated prior to the 1958 procuracy conference on general 
supervision that there was an ‘erroneous point of view justifying the 
broad intervention of procurators’ in the operational and economic 
activity of establishments, enterprises and collective farms. This meant 
that the Procuracy was virtually replacing the administrative agencies 
and the control and audit organizations.” 

He commented that ‘individual raion procurators’ replaced admini- 
strative agencies, especially in exercising supervision over the ob- 
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servance of legality by collective farms, and interfered in their opera- 
tions. Some procurators were checking, in the collective farms and 
MTS, fulfilment of the plans and quality of sowing; procurement of 
agricultural products; observance of the rules of ‘agricultural tech- 
nique’; fulfilment of the snow retention plans; haulage of fertilizer to 
the fields; growth of livestock; sorting of seeds; repair of tractors; the 
procedure of advancing money to the collective farmers and the 
accuracy of calculating labour days; protection of crops against robbery 
and fire, etc. He observed that the procuracies of some republics and 
oblasts not only did not combat such ‘distortions’ of the methods of 
procuracy supervision over legality, but “sometimes themselves com- 
mit errors and incorrectly orient procurators subordinate to them’.”? 

At the 1958 conference of heads of the departments of general 
supervision of various procuracies, Toropov called upon procurators 
to eschew interference in the operations of enterprises and to focus on 
problems of Jegality;°° in other words, to determine the legality of 
the manner in which the various control and inspection agencies 
ascertain the implementation of governmental directives in organiza- 
tions and establishments. 

It should be noted that Article 15 of the 1955 Statute on Procuracy 
Supervision in the USSR provides that with respect to officials or 
citizens who have violated the law, the procurator, depending on the 
nature of the violation, institutes either criminal prosecution or 
administrative or disciplinary action. The procurator is also to take 
steps to secure indemnification of any ‘material loss’ caused by the 
violation of the law. 

Thus, other steps may be necessitated as a result of a check made by 
way of general supervision. For example, mismanagement by a 
collective farm board may be discovered, as a result of which money 
owing or due is not paid, or court decisions are not executed. The 
procurator brings suits against debtors to the collective farm or checks 
the legality of a bailiff’s action and takes steps to ensure that civil 
judgments are executed.*! 


Participation in Meetings of Executive Committees 

Participation of procurators in the meetings of executive committees 
is another method for revealing or preventing illegality. However, 
whereas the act on procuracy supervision of 28 May 1922 (par. 12) 
empowered procurators to be present at all meetings of local executive 
committees (without the right to vote), the statute on procuracy 
supervision of 24 May 1955 says nothing about this. Tadevosyan notes 
that if a local procurator is a member of the local soviet he helps it to 
enact ‘correct and legal resolutions’; and adds that in the Union 
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republics the practice prevails, “based on the laws of these republics’, 
of procurators participating (without the right to vote) in the work of 
the soviets.3? 

Another source states that in order to supervise the legality of the 
local executive committee’s decisions, the procurator receives the 
decisions and checks their legality; he also participates personally in the 
meetings so as to be well informed on all decisions enacted and to 
prevent the adoption of illegal acts.34 

Review by the procurator of drafts of the executive committee’s 
enactments was discontinued in 1937, apparently because some pro- 
curators were thus sanctioning the issuance of illegal enactments. The 

ractice also made the procurator partially responsible for an act which 
a should perhaps be challenging later.** 

Likewise, participation of the procurator in the meetings of the 
executive committee does not release him from the duty of becoming 
familiar with all decisions passed by this body. Albitski says this is 
because the ‘signed minutes’ of the executive committee meeting are 
sometimes supplemented by matters decided in individual consultation 
and not discussed at the meeting.*> Also, a ‘first acquaintance’ with 
a decision sometimes raises no doubts about its legality. However, 
during its subsequent study and comparison with the relevant legisla- 
tion, the procurator may decide that it should be challenged.*° 

A check of the legality of the regulations of an executive committee 
is said to be performed ‘somewhat differently’ from a check of the 
legality of its ordinances. Thus, “practice has shown’ that it is inexpe- 
dient to require that these enactments be sent to the procurator; he 
should check their legality on the spot. During agricultural campaigns 
(spring sowing, harvesting, grain procurement), when most regulations 
are issued, their legality must be checked as soon as possible. 

Some of these regulations are issued orally, and ‘practice shows’ 
that they sometimes violate the law. Sometimes they are made orally 
for the purpose of evading the law, so as ‘not to leave tracks’. In 
checking violations of the laws in collective farms, village soviets, 
enterprises, etc., the procurator must determine whether they were the 
result of an order, including an oral one, by representatives of raion 
agencies.>7 

Improper oral orders are sometimes issued in meetings of collective 
farm or village soviet chairmen. The presence of the procurator at 
such meetings or talks with participants at these meetings is said to be 
effective in ascertaining and rectifying illegal orders.*® 

The Procuracy exercises supervision over the legality of orders 
issued by departments of executive committees; it receives such 
orders and checks their legality. However, it is not necessary to de- 
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mand the orders from all departments without exception. All the 
orders of only those departments whose actions affect the most people 
(e.g., the finance department and the social security department) need 
to be received and checked. The procurator also checks on the spot the 
—_ of regulations issued by departments of executive committees. 
As only one copy of these regulations is usually made, the procurator 
must bear in mind that he may not find a copy of them in the files of 
the department he is checking. Therefore, in visiting collective farms, 
village soviets, enterprises and establishments, the procurator must 
ascertain whether regulations of raion administrative agencies have 
been sent to them.*° 

Finally, procurators exercise supervision over decisions by executive 
committees of village soviets through visits to the village and checking 
on the spot the legality of the enactments of these bodies. They also 
check in the copies of the village soviet minutes received by the raion 
executive committees. As the latter must also exercise control over the 
legality of the decisions of the village soviets, if a procurator uncovers 
illegal decisions not revoked by the raion executive committees, he not 
only protests these decisions, but also raises the question in the raion 
organizations of strengthening their control over the legality of the 
decisions of village soviets.*° 


Supervision of the Administrative Activity of Militia Agencies , 
An order of the USSR Procurator General of 10 April 1956 veste 
procuracy supervision over the observance of legality in the administra- 
tive activity of militia agencies in the departments of general super- 
vision of the USSR Procuracy and the republic, krai and oblast 
procuracies.*1 This supervision is said not to differ from general 
supervision exercised over the administrative activity of other govern- 

mental bodies and administrative agencies.‘ 

The administrative activity of the militia consists in the imposition 
of administrative penalties (fines) for violations of the laws and ordi- 
nances of local soviets concerning public order and safety. In supervising 
the legality of the activity of members of the militia, the procurator 
checks complaints, declarations and statements of individual citizens, 
establishments and organizations and also statements in the press alleging 
improper actions and violations of the law on the part of militia 
agencies. However, general checks or audits of the administrative work 
of militia agencies are not the duty of procurators, but are functions of 
higher levels of the militia itself. 

The procurator checks whether the alleged action or inaction of the 
militia actually occurred; to what extent the militia had jurisdiction to 
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act as it did; whether it exceeded its power (if, for example, it imposed 
a penalty by administrative action in the absence of a law on a matter, 
or imposed a fine instead of instituting criminal prosecution); whether 
the militia properly refused to perform certain acts or to issue a certain 
document (if, for example, it refused to register a citizen for permanent 
residence in a certain house, or did not issue a passport to him, or did 
not conduct a search for a person evading alimony payments). The 
procurator also checks the legality of the administrative penalty 
imposed by the militia, the legality of an administrative eviction, or 
the legality of the attachment of property (for example, of a firearm or 
an automobile).‘* 

The militia is granted the right to detain citizens not only for com- 
mitting a crime, but also in certain instances established by law for 
violations of public order; for example, if a person refuses to pay a 
fine for the violation of traffic regulations or if he is drunk in a public 
place. Such detention differs from that which is provided for by the 
Code of Criminal Procedure in the case of persons suspected of com- 
mitting a crime. It is permitted for short periods so as to establish the 
identity of a person or for sobering him up. If a person residing in a 
city has no passport despite the law on passports, the militia has the 
right to order him to leave the city.*° 

The procurator is to exercise supervision over such militia actions 
to make sure that the militia commits no illegalities ‘to the prejudice 
of the interests of the personal freedom of citizens’. If his check esta- 
blishes the illegality of an action (or inaction) of a militia official, the 
procurator lodges a protest on this action with that higher chief who 
has the right to revoke the protested action. If this official rejects the 
protest, the procurator transfers the matter through a higher procurator 
for settlement by the official’s superiors.* 


Supervision over the Most Important Laws and Decrees 

Since the Procuracy does not find it possible to exercise constant 
and systematic supervision over the strict execution of all laws by all 
agencies and establishments, ‘and there is no need of this’, the procura- 
tor must focus his attention on exercising supervision over fulfilment 
of the most important laws and decrees of the Party and government. 

It is in this concentration of effort on the search for violations of 
particular interest to the regime that the Procuracy reveals itself in 
exercising general supervision as the arm and tool of the Party. The 
Procuracy has shifted its attention in various periods while seeking 
violations in the implementation of one governmental decree or an- 


other, depending on the political significance of these decrees. There- 
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fore, the higher levels of the Procuracy, in accordance with Party and 
governmental directives, direct the attention of the local procuracies 
to the ‘key’ questions on which they should concentrate. 

For example, during World War II the ‘point of socialist legality’ 
was directed toward supporting the war effort, and ‘the practical 
activity of the Procuracy was subordinated to this basic task’. The 
order of the USSR Procurator General of 17 July 1946, ‘On intensify- 
ing general supervision over the strict execution of the laws’, defined 
the tasks of general supervision in the postwar period as follows: 
supervision of the strict execution of the laws on the protection of 
socialist property; on protection of the rights of servicemen and mem- 
bers of their families, demobilized soldiers and war invalids; labour 
laws; the laws on strengthening labour discipline; on the protection 
of labour and on safety regulations; and also supervision of observance 
of the collective farm charter and of the governmental laws and decrees 
on the organizational and economic strengthening of collective farms.‘” 

In 1954 Lebedinski stated that the procurator must focus his attention 
on strict fulfilment of the laws protecting state and public property, 
the laws protecting the rights of Soviet citizens, the laws on strengthen- 
ing state and labour discipline; and on strict observance of the collec- 
tive farm charter.*® It is interesting to note that the area of concentration 
for the Procuracy, ‘the laws protecting the rights of Soviet citizens’, 
is not included in a similar list appearing in the 1956 legal dictionary, 
the most recent edition available. As does Lebedinski, this source lists 
as the first object of procuracy attention ‘supervision of strict execution 
of the laws on the protection of socialist property’.*° Albitski (published 
in 1956) varies the list of laws on which procuracy supervision should 
be concentrated: laws on the protection of the rights of citizens of the 
USSR;; laws on the protection of socialist property; laws on agriculture; 
laws on labour and labour discipline; laws on taxes and the supply 
of agricultural products to the state; laws combating the output of 
poor quality and sub-standard production.*° 

It is obvious from these lists that the regime insists that the Pro- 
curacy pay primary attention to ferreting out violations involving the 
loss of or damage to government property; as most of the property in 
the Soviet Union is owned by the government, this should absorb 
most of the Procuracy’s time available for exercising general super- 
vision. Next in importance are the governmental laws and decrees 
implementing Party policies in industry and agriculture. Albitski 
lists supervision over the laws protecting the rights of Soviet citizens 
in the first place, but he is the exception. The regime is primarily 
interested in violations which impede or frustrate implementation of 
its policies and wants them discovered and rectified. 
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Violations of citizens’ rights have never been of great importance 
as an object of procuracy supervision. This is especially important 
because the Procuracy is often the only avenue of appeal open to the 
Soviet citizen who wishes to complain about the actions of administra- 
tive authorities infringing his interests. This concentration on checking 
the execution of the laws deemed most important by the regime may 
account for the occasional complaints in the Soviet press about dilatory 
procuracy responses to violations of citizens’ rights. 


Examining Citizens’ Complaints 

One of the most widespread procuracy methods for revealing 
violations of the law is said to be examining the complaints and declara- 
tions of citizens. However, procedures employed by the Procuracy to 
dispose of such complaints have been so well analysed elsewhere that 
no further presentation of the subject will be made here.*! 


Conclusions 

This presentation of the methods employed by the Procuracy in 
exercising general supervision indicates that by far the most important 
one is checking on the execution of the laws. At the same time, this 
method involves the most difficulty for the Procuracy and leads to the 
performance of functions not appropriate to the Procuracy and duplica- 
tion of the efforts of other administrative agencies. This is partially due 
to the fact that the task of ‘supervision over the strict execution of the 
laws’ is not a precise one and automatically involves conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion and methods with various technical inspectorates who are also 
engaged in checking on how governmental agencies and other organiza- 
tions are implementing the laws. Various Soviet writers have pro- 
claimed the difference between procuracy supervision and investigations 
performed by departments of agencies and state control authorities. 
However, it is obvious that these distinctions are lost on many pro- 
curators who continue to check on purely economic and financial 
operations. 

It is also obvious that such performance of erroneous checking on 
the part of lower procurators is partially due to the improper directives 
given them by their superiors in the Procuracy, a fact acknowledged by 
many procuracy officials. This probably reflects the desire of the higher 
procuracy levels to ensure that the laws are being faithfully executed 
and strictly observed, that violators of the laws are prosecuted under 
the criminal laws or prosecuted by way of administrative or discipli- 
nary action. Therefore, the overriding objective of the implementation 
of the laws apparently leads the Procuracy to authorize investigations of 
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industrial, agricultural and other economic operations, although such 
investigations are supposedly condemned. 

However, this is probably inevitable in a system in which the out- 
ut of ‘low-quality production’ is made a criminal offence. Criminal 
w is used to enforce the implementation of Party policies, and general 

supervision is used not only to reveal the existence of enactments of 
governmental bodies and administrative agencies which do not con- 
form with higher laws, but also those persons whose actions indicate 
a violation of the laws. In fact, the emphasis on checking and the search 
for persons guilty of committing violations in the execution of Party 
and government laws and decrees leads general supervision more and 
more into the search for crimes, a function which would seem to be 
more properly performed by other departments of the Procuracy. 

The examples of improper checking also indicate that the same abuses 
and errors noted by Krylenko and others in the 1920s still occur to- 
day, especially on the part of the lower procuracy officials. This is 
probably an inevitable concomitant of general supervision and will 
not be eliminated as long as the lowest procurators are barely educated 
and the Procuracy, part of the governmental administrative structure, 
is authorized to check on the legality of the actions of other agencies. 
An organization empowered to search for violations of the laws in a 
system in which so many activities are regulated by criminal law is 
apparently unable to observe the limits of its jurisdiction; thus, checking 
on the execution and observance of the laws regulating agriculture 
often inevitably develops into investigating the actual agricultural 
operations to determine whether state goals and standards are being 
achieved. 

A large number of the examples of checking legality in economic 
operations which are contained in the literature on the Procuracy refer 
to agriculture. Although agriculture is an important area for the Soviet 
regime which wants its policies in that field faithfully carried out, it is 

robable that the more immediate reason for the concentration of 
cae procuracy levels on checking legality in agricultural operations 
is that the collective farm is an area of local government where local 
initiative can be displayed. Therefore, it is imperative for the Pro- 
curacy to check on the resolutions adopted in the collective farms to 
make sure that they are not in conflict with central laws and decrees. 
The regime’s agricultural policies may not be distorted or ignored by 
local officials who might prefer to manage agricultural operations in a 
manner inconsistent with higher directives. 

These methods reveal general supervision for what it really is, as 
the instrument by which the State seeks to determine the nature of 
compliance on the part of various agencies and officials with its policies 
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as expressed in its laws and decrees. It is, therefore, no accident that 
most Soviet writers list as the primary target of procuracy supervision 
violations involving loss to the state. General supervision is to protect 
the interests of the state, and response to violations of the rights of 
individuals is subordinated to this. 

Finally, we see that these methods are almost wholly directed to 
supervision over the lower levels of government administration. The 
samples of checking cited involve no administrative level higher than 
the autonomous republic. To be sure, in mid-1959 protests were being 
lodged by the Procuracy of the USSR with the highest ministries of the 
country, those on the federal level. However, no examples are ever 
provided of procuracy checking on the legality of the execution of the 
laws by higher officials or agencies. This would tend to imply that the 
regime is basically interested in how its decrees are being implemented 
at the lower levels and the periphery, at the sites where agricultural 
operations are actually being performed and production is carried out, 
rather than in the occasional malfunctioning in the execution of the 
laws which may occur in higher agencies. It must be remembered that 
the regime also is able to check more closely on these higher agencies 
through the mechanism of the Party apparatus. 


GLENN G. MORGAN 
San José State College, California 
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THE GROWTH OF INTER-KOLKHOZ COOPERATION 


Durinc the past year and a half the Soviet Press has devoted a consider- 
able amount of attention to a relatively new institution in the country- 
side, inter-kolkhoz enterprises, i.e. enterprises cooperatively owned 
and operated by several kolkhozy of a region. Although kolkhozy 
have in the past cooperated on many land amelioration and irrigation 
projects,! and since the war have jointly constructed and operated 
electric power plants,” it seems that it is only since the middle fifties 
that inter-kolkhoz enterprises have appeared in significant numbers 
and have had any appreciable economic impact. 

Reasons: The reasons for the appearance of inter-kolkhoz enterprises 
are found primarily on the economic plane. The increase in farm 
income resulting from the reforms of 1953 and subsequent years? has 
permitted the kolkhozy to divert more resources to the construction 
of improved livestock and other productive buildings, schools, clubs, 
hospitals, power plants, housing, and roads.* Although such projects 
can be undertaken by individual kolkhozy they are much more 
economical when carried out by permanent inter-kolkhoz enterprises 
endowed with the necessary capital, equipment, permanent cadres of 
draftsmen, construction engineers and workers.° 

In addition to this economic impetus, the movement has also 
received Party encouragement. Khrushchev himself has on many 
occasions recommended that the kolkhozy should group together for 
construction and other productive purposes,° and while in 1955 inter- 
kolkhoz cooperation was ‘recommended’ to the kolkhozy,’ a Party 
decision of December 1958 ‘obliges Party organizations, soviet and 
agricultural organs to foster by all possible means the development and 
broadening of inter-kolkhoz productive relations, to support the 
initiative of and to render the kolkhozy assistance in the joint construc- 
tion of electric power stations, irrigation and amelioration projects, 
roads, enterprises for the storage and transformation of agricultural 
products and in the organization of inter-kolkhoz organizations for 
construction and the production of building materials’.® 

Types of inter-kolkhoz enterprises: Although to date the Council of 
Ministers has confirmed only statutes regulating inter-kolkhoz power 
plants and construction organizations,’ inter-kolkhoz cooperation has 
extended into many and varying fields of activity. Among the various 
types of inter-kolkhoz enterprises referred to in the press we find:!9 
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(a) Construction organizations (MSO) 
(b) Enterprises for the manufacture of building materials 
(c) Electric power plants 


(d) Hospitals, sanatoriums, dispensaries, schools, libraries, clubs, vacations and 
recreational facilities 


(ce) Machine and tractor repair stations 
(f£) Motor pools 

(g) Storage facilities 

(h) Slaughter houses 

(i) Artificial insemination points 

(j) Poultry and water fowl farms 

(k) Incubator stations 

(I) Livestock feeding points 

(m) Canneries 

(n) Bakeries 

(0) Radio Stations 

(p) Enterprises for the extraction of peat 


(q) Mills 
(r) Enterprises for the first transformation of industrial crops such as flax, hemp 
and cotton 


Numbers and distribution: To our knowledge, comprehensive data 
regarding the number of inter-kolkhoz enterprises have never been 
published,!! and even the fragmentary data which have appeared, from 
time to time in the press not only are often contradictory,!* but in all 
cases go back only to 1958. The following data, however, should give 
some insight into the proportions that this movement has assumed, as 
well as the relative importance of the various types of enterprises. 


Numbers of selected types of inter-kolkhoz*3 
enterprises in the USSR 


(Number of kolkhozy holding shares is in parenthesis) 


1 Jan. 1958. 1 Jan. 1959 Latter 1959 


Construction Organizations $55 926 (12,873) 1,389 (18,500) 
Enterprises for the manufacture 

of building materials 337 426 (3,765) 
Electric Power Stations $90 624 


As to the geographical distribution, we find that of the 1,398 inter- 
kolkhoz construction organizations in existence in the latter part of 
1959, 560 were located in the Ukraine, 429 in the RSFSR, 58 in 
Kazakhstan.'* Most of the remaining 350 were apparently located in 
Belorussia where in 1958 almost a third of all kolkhoz construction was 
done by this type of organization.45 Of the 426 enterprises for the 
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manufacture of building materials in existence on 1 January 1959, 174 
were located in the Ukraine, 180 in the RSFSR and 53 in Latvia and 
Lithuania combined.!® The remainder were probably located in Belo- 
russia and Kazakhstan. 

More complete data are available on the Ukraine where to date 
inter-kolkhoz cooperation has been more highly developed than in 
the other Republics. In the early part of 1959 there were more than 
800 inter-kolkhoz enterprises of all types in this republic, of which 603 
were construction organizations and enterprises for the manufacture of 
building materials, 125 enterprises for the construction and operation 
of electric power plants, 61 enterprises for fattening cattle and poultry, 
43 artificial insemination points, 14 incubator stations and 12 cultural 
institutions.” During the course of 1959, inter-kolkhoz construction 
organizations, whose assets amounted to over 5% of the republic’s 
kolkhoz indivisible funds,!* accomplished 30°% of the republic’s 
kolkhoz construction.!? By the end of 1959 the number of inter-kol- 
khoz enterprises had grown to over 1,000 with approximately 85% 
of the republic’s kolkhozy holding shares.2 Some idea of the rate of 
increase in the number of inter-kolkhoz enterprises may be gained 
from the fact that the number of inter-kolkhoz construction organiza- 
tions in the Ukraine increased from 316 in 19§7 to 449 in 1958 and 560 
in 1959.71 

Size and scope: While most of the inter-kolkhoz enterprises to date 
have apparently embraced only the kolkhozy of a given district and 
have been modest in size, occasionally we find examples of enterprises 
whose zone of activity extends to the whole of a province or republic 
and whose size is impressive. For example all the kolkhozy of Smolensk 
Province hold shares in the Elninsk inter-kolkhoz construction organiza- 
tion.?? In Crimea, 167 kolkhozy of the province have pooled resources 
to set up a thirty-million ruble cement plant near Bakhchisarai which 
is capable of turning out 140,000 tons of cement annually.?? In Mol- 
davia, a republican council of inter-kolkhoz construction organizations 
has been formed by the inter-kolkhoz organizations of the republic. 
This council is engaged not only in financial control, planning, technical 
assistance and training of cadres but is also setting up republican 
enterprises for building materials, sand and gravel quarries, and 
enterprises for repairing construction equipment, machines and 
trucks.* While the average inter-kolkhoz power station has a capacity 
of only 169 kw® the Glubochskaya inter-kolkhoz station presently 
under construction on the Southern Bug will have a capacity of 6,000 
kw and will serve 228 kolkhozy of Vinnitsa Province. ” 

Problems to date: Most of the difficulties reported to date seem to stem 
from the lack of sufficient legislation regarding inter-kolkhoz activities. 
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The legislative omission which has drawn the most criticism so far has 
been the fact that, even in the case of power stations and construction 
organizations for which statutes have been confirmed, inter-kolkhoz 
organizations are not yet considered legal entities.2” As a result of this 
lack of corporate status, many difficulties have arisen in financing and 
supply. As the banks are unable to make loans directly to inter-kolkhoz 
organizations, they are of necessity made in the name of the individual 
kolkhozy.* The same is true in the case of supply,”? where, except in 
Moldavia and the Ukraine,*° industrial enterprises cannot consign 
goods directly to inter-kolkhoz enterprises. As a result of this, many of 
the capital subscriptions are in kind. 

It has also frequently been pointed out that, in view of the lack of 
experience with this relatively new institution, there is a need for a set 
of statutes laying down in broad lines the principles for assessing capital 
subscriptions, modes of representation, pricing of goods and services, 
distribution of profits, rights and remuneration of labour and the 
disposition of property in case of dissolution.34 

Ideological aspects: Although, as has been noted, the primary signifi- 
cance of inter-kolkhoz cooperation is to be found on the economic 

lane, the ideological implications of the movement can by no means 
* ignored. In all cases, the formation of an inter-kolkhoz enterprise 
results in a broadening of the ownership of a certain portion of kolkhoz 
assets and, in many cases, a fusion of kolkhoz and national property. 
Instances of sovkhoz shareholding in varied types of inter-kolkhoz 
enterprises seem to be quite common,*? and cases of industrial enterprises 
holding shares in electric power plants have been cited.33 In Khrush- 
chev’s view, a wider development of inter-kolkhoz cooperation is one 
of the four ways by which the ‘merging’ (sblizheniye) of kolkhoz and 
national property will come about.** 

Impact on the administrative plane: The question of inter-kolkhoz 
cooperation on the economic plane is very closely related to that of 
inter-kolkhoz contacts on the administrative plane. As has been 
reported by Mr. Churchward in a previous note,*° during the 1958 
MTS discussion, many proposals were put forward regarding the 
creation of kolkhoz unions (kolkhozsoyuzy). It was the view of some 
that, by turning over the responsibility for supply, procurement, 
credit and planning to provincial, republican and all-union kolkhoz- 
soyuzy, the complicated agricultural administrative apparatus could be 
simplified. The provincial organs and the republican and all-union 
Ministries of Agriculture could be transformed into agencies for 
running the sovkhozy and their functions with respect to the kolkhozy 
limited to consultation and control.*° Not only would such unions 
‘strengthen the independence of the kolkhoz peasantry and broaden the 
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application of the principles of kolkhoz democracy’, but would also 


permit ‘a reduction of budgetary allocations and free government 
organs from unnecessary interference in the productive and organiza- 
tional activity of the kolkhozy’.*” 

The subject was again raised by several of the speakers at the Plenary 
Session of December 1959. Khrushchev, however, announcing that 
the formation of an all-union soyuz was out of the question, seemed 
rather cool toward any kolkhoz participation on the administrative 
plane. Although he did concede that it was necessary to ‘seriously 
think’ about some kind of union at the district level, it is evident that 
he wishes to confine their competence to questions of joint production 
and construction.*8 

Khrushchev’s cautious attitude notwithstanding, inter-kolkhoz 
cooperation has already had some impact. In Moldavia, for example, a 
republican council of inter-kolkhoz construction organizations has 
been formed: it has taken over the functions of the district executive 
committees’ departments for rural and kolkhoz construction, which 
have therefore been abolished.*° : 

The future: In view of the fact that inter-kolkhoz enterprises are well 
adapted for contributing to the solution of some of the more immediate 
problems on the economic plane, as well as some of the more long- 
term problems on the ideological plane, it does seem that we can 
expect a sharp increase in their numbers during the course of the 
current seven-year plan. In this respect the document on the control 


figures for the period 1959-65 tells us that 


the programme outlined for the further development of agriculture will be accom- 
panied by . . . a merging of the two forms of socialistic property—kolkhoz and 
national. This will take place via . . . a further extension of inter-kolkhoz productive 
relationships along the line of the joint organization of industrial, construction and 
other economic enterprises, the joint construction of power stations, roads, irriga- 
tion and drainage systems, enterprises for the transformation and storage of agri- 
cultural products, schools . . . homes for the aged, hospitals, and clubs.*° 


On the economic plane, it has been recognized that in order to 
complete the electrification of all kolkhozy by 196s it will be necessary 
to ‘widely attract the resources of the kolkhozy for the construction of 
inter-kolkhoz and inter-district power stations’.4! The creation of 
inter-kolkhoz canneries and enterprises for processing industrial crops 
will eventually permit a year-round utilization of the rural labour 
force, thereby considerably raising the overall productivity of labour 
on which the success of the current seven-year plan is so heavily 
dependent.*2 Kolkhoz cooperation in the construction of storage 
facilities can substantially cut the tremendous grain losses and ease the 
problem of supplying the urban population with a year-round supply 
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of potatoes and vegetables. Inter-kolkhoz cooperation can also help to 
improve the pitiful condition of rural roads which, to date, has rendered 
transportation expensive, marketing difficult and regional specialization 
impossible. 

On the ideological plane the joint construction of housing, water 
mains, sewers, schools, libraries, theatres, clubs, etc., will contribute to 
the elimination of some of the differences between urban and rural life. 

On both the ideological and economic planes there is the problem of 
eliminating the ‘unsocialistic’ practice of differing pay for the same 
work. Barring the total nationalization of agriculture, and despite the 
government’s efforts to skim off economic rent, differences in pay, 
leave and retirement benefits are inevitable because of the vast differ- 
ences in soil and climatic conditions, amounts of capital and quality of 
management among the farms. In this respect a step toward a levelling 
of basic rates of pay for the same work could be made by the establish- 
ment of regional inter-kolkhoz funds for the redistribution of a part of 
kolkhoz profits.* 

Frank A. Durain, JR. 

Nahant, Mass. 


1 Planovoye khozyaistvo 1959 no. 6 p. 38. 

2 Finansy SSSR 1959 no. I p. 76. 

3 Kolkhoz revenues from sales to the government and consumers’ cooperatives alone increased 
from 31.3 billion rubles in 1952 to 134.6 billion in 1959 (Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 g. 


. 367). 

* Overall figures on the increase in kolkhoz construction during the past five years have not 
been available to us but, as an example, in Krasnodar Krai, prior to 1953, there was not one 
school or hospital which had been built on kolkhoz resources. In 1958 there were 117 schools 
completed and 86 hospitals under construction. In 1953 there were only 11 kolkhoz club houses, 
but in 1958 184 (Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 12 p. 86). 

5 For examples see Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p. 22; Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 12 pp. 88-89; and 
Ekonemika selskovo khozyaistva 1959 no. 4 pp. 41-43. 

® See his speech of 22 January 1955—Pravda 3 February 1955; speech to both the 20th and 21st 
Party Congresses—Pravda 15 February 1956 p. 7 and 28 January 1959 p. 9; his thesis on the control 
figures for the period 1959-65, Pravda 14 November 1958 p. 2; his recommendations on inter- 
kolkhoz repair stations to the December 1958 Plenary Session, Pravda 16 December 1958 p. $. 

7 See the decree of 31 January 1955 ‘Relative to Increasing the Output of Livestock Products’, 
Chapter 6 Section 3. 

8 Pravda 20 December 1958 p. 2. 

9 Statutes regulating inter-kolkhoz electric stations were confirmed on 3 February 1951 and 
statutes regulating inter-kolkhoz construction organizations were confirmed on 16 February 
1958. See Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 8 p. 2. 

10 Reference is made to a, b, c, d, i, k, 1, n, and r in Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1959 no. 4 
Pp. 40-46. Reference is made to e, g, and p in Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 8 p. 28. Reference to d, 
f, g, h, j and q in Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 12 p. 91 and to m in Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p. 22. 

11 Tt seems that even the Central Statistical Administration of the USSR does not have complete 
data on inter-kolkhoz enterprises. Finansy SSSR 1959 no. 1 p. 78 tells us that due to the lack of 
control over the financial activity of inter-kolkhoz enterprises, the organs of the Central Statistical 
Administration do not have any information concerning either their capital assets or output. 

12 For example Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 8 p. 36 reports that at 1 January 1959 there were 
1,000 inter-kolkhoz construction organizations in the USSR embracing 13,000 kolkhozy. 
Planovoye khozyaistvo 1959 no. 6 p. 38, however, reports for the same date 926 embracing 12,873. 
Kommunist 1959 no. 17 pp. 21 and 25 tells us that inter-kolkhoz construction organizations are 
found principally in the Ukraine and Belorussia, but are being only slowly developed in the 
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RSFSR. Planovoye khozyaistvo 1959 no. 6 p. 39, however, tells us that they are most highly 
developed in the Ukraine, RSFSR, Latvia, Lithuania, Kazakhstan and Moldavia, but makes no 
mention of Belorussia. 

13 Figures for 1 January 1958; construction organizations and enterprises for manufacture of 
building materials, Finansy SSSR 1959 no. 1 p. 76. Figures for 1 January 1959—Planovoye 
khozyaistvo 1959 no. 6 p. 39. Figures for latter 1959—Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p. 21. Figures on 
other types of enterprises are not available. 

14 Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p. 25. 

15 Pravda 24 December 1959 p. 3. 

16 Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 8 p. 89. 

17 Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1959 no. 4 p. 40. 

18 Thid. 

19 Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p.21. 

20 Podgorny Pravda 23 December 19509 p. 5. 

21 1957, Pravda 3 October 1957; 1958, M. Krayev, Novy etap v razvitii kolkhoznovo stroya 
(Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1959) p. 37; 1959, Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p. 25. 

22 Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 8 p. 37. 

23 Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1959 no. 4 p. 43. 

24 Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p. 24. 

25 Ibid. p. 21. 

26 Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 12 p. 89. 

27 See Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p. 28. 

28 For example a loan for the construction of an electric power plant by 5 kolkhozy involves 
the filing of 44 separate forms with the bank, most of which duplicate one another (Finansy SSSR 
1959 no. I p. 77). 

29 Ibid. 


30 By a joint decision of the CC of the CP of Moldavia and the Moldavian Council of Ministers, 
equipment can be consigned directly to inter-kolkhoz enterprises. The same is apparently true 
in the Ukraine. See Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p. 28. 

31 See for example Finansy SSSR 1959 no. 1 pp. 78-79; Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 12 p.94 and ° 
1959 no. 8 pp. 44-45; Kommunist 1959 no. 17. 

32 See Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p. 25 and Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 12 pp. 91-93 and 1959 no. 8 
p- 42. 

33 Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p. 25. 

34 See his Theses on the seven-year plan control figures, Pravda 21 January 1959 p. 9. The four 
ways he mentioned are: (a) increase in kolkhoz assets; (b) increased production on the sociali 
sector; (c) development of inter-kolkhoz cooperations; (d) increased mechanization. 

35 See Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 94-98. 

36 See Kommunist 1958 no. 4 pp. 42-44. 

37 Ibid. p. 44. 

38 ‘Propositions have also been put forward concerning the necessity of kolkhoz unions 
(kolkhozsoyuzy). Similar proposals were made at the time of the discussion on the reorganization 
of the MTS. This question in particular was also mentioned in my note to the Central Committee. 
At that time we exchanged opinions on the subject in the Central Committee and decided not to 
create any special organs such as Kolkhoztsentr [the all-Union central organization which operated 
in 1930-32] at the present time. Once again it is being said that, given the continued broadening 
of inter-kolkhoz connections, it is necessary to find new organizational forms for fostering the 
development of these connections. Obviously a re-creation of Kolkhoztsentr is not necessary. It is, 
however, necessary to think seriously about inter-kolkhoz organisations in the districts, because 
many problems have accumulated which require the unified efforts of the kolkhozy. Under those 
conditions where sufficiently large kolkhozy have been created, further amalgamations are not 
always rational as this could harm the organizational side of farm operations. It is necessary to 
unite the efforts of the kolkhozy in the solution of such questions as, for example, the construction 
of power stations, roads, schools, etc. This is logical and must be done. Proposals made on the 
subject at this session merit attention.’ (Speech of 25 December 1959, Pravda 29 December 1959 
p- 3). 

39 Kommunist 1959 no. 17 p. 25. 

4° Control figures of the seven-year plan, Pravda 8 February 1959 p. 4. 

41 Ibid. 

42 The control figures call for raising the productivity of labour in the kolkhozy by 100%, in 
the sovkhozy by 60-65%, in construction by 60-65%, industry 40-50%, transport 34-37% (Ibid. 
pp. 4, 5 and 8). 

43 See for example Podgorny, Pravda 23 December 1959 p. 5, and Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. § 
PP. 40-45. 





JASNY’S ‘AGRICULTURE’ REVISITED 


Dk. Jasny’s survey of Soviet agriculture* was published over ten years 
ago. At that time, little was known in the West about the realities of 
kolkhoz farming and the nature of Soviet agricultural statistics. Only 
a handful of experts in a few countries were aware of what was happen- 
ing. Soviet agricultural data were scarce and misleading. Since Stalin’s 
death, a great deal of information has appeared in the Soviet Union 
concerning the actual conditions prevalent at the time at which Dr. 
Jasny was writing, and certain exaggerated figures have been recal- 
culated officially. It is therefore worth while briefly to take another 
look at what remains the longest and most thorough survey of Soviet 
farming published in the West. Have the new data supported the 
picture which Dr. Jasny drew? 

So far as the general functioning of the system is concerned, the 
answer can only be ‘yes’. Beginning with Khrushchev’s speech to the 
September 1953 plenum, and through the following years, abundant 
evidence has supported the Jasny interpretation of rural conditions in 
the Stalin era. He was basically right about the attitudes of the average 
peasant to the kolkhoz, the high costs and general inefficiency of 
sovkhozy, the unsuitability of most tractors for the job they had to 
do, the nature and consequences of lopsided and incomplete mechaniza- 
tion, the weaknesses of the MTS, the effects of the price system, the 
general relations between the peasants and rural officialdom. In some 
respects he was, indeed, insufficiently critical. Thus no one, not even 
Jasny, anticipated that the share of peasants in kolkhoz income would 
fall as low as it in fact did at this period. If his tone was at times perhaps 
unduly combative, the things he said were basically true, and the views 
of his critics were generally mistaken. Professor Gerschenkron, in a 
basically friendly review, did make a serious criticism: that the policy 
of the Soviet government towards agriculture was designed to facilitate 
industrialization, and that, in so far as it did so, it could not be described 
as a ‘failure’. To some extent Dr. Jasny is open to the criticism of not 
being sufficiently aware of this in making generalized judgments, but 
this does not affect the essential rightness of the picture he presented, 
but only concerns some of the underlying explanation of the weak- 
nesses or injustices which he described. The feeling of injustice really 
did run deep among kolkhoz peasants; one recalls the excellent short 
story published in Literaturnaya Moskva (by N. Zhdanov), and also the 


¥N. Jasny, The Socialised Agriculture of the USSR (Stanford University, 1949). 
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very interesting rural diary by Efim Dorosh, which it also contained, 
and which presented a picture of rural life and attitudes which is close 
indeed to Jasny’s and, I am convinced, to the truth. Of course, much 
has changed in the last few years, and Jasny’s later writings do not fail 
to reflect these changes. 

But even more remarkable were some of his statistical recalculations. 
At a time when some specialists were accepting Soviet grain statistics 
at their face value, he vigorously proved that they were impossibly 
high, and replaced them with his own estimates. His methods were 
imperfect in the nature of things, which gave perfectionist critics the 
opportunity of attacking him. Yet let us look at the figures now 
available and assess his actual achievement. For 1937 he faced an 
official claim to a harvest of 120 million tons. By an elaborate process 
of argument, he reduced it to 96.0. The official figure now! is 97.4. 
For 1940, the official “biological yield’ figure was 119.0, Jasny corrected 
this to 96.0. The new official figure is 95.5. Where he is wrong, he errs 
on the side of insufficiently allowing for official exaggerations. Thus he 
considered that gross agricultural output in 1938 and 1940 was ‘only’ 
11-13% above 1928 levels, whereas the new official index of gross 
agricultural production shows both years to be below 1928. He likewise 
seems to have overestimated the real grain harvest in 1938-9 and in 
some earlier prewar years, yet he was closer to the truth than anyone 
else. 

Jasny was the first to point out that the degree of exaggeration in 
official biological yield statistics had become larger after than before 
the war. In his article in International Affairs (October 1952), long 
before any barn-yield data were available in tonnage or in index- 
numbers, he made what appeared at the time to be a most drastic 
discount. Thus for 1950 the official claim was a grain harvest of 124.5 
million tons; Jasny substituted 92. The new official figure is even 
lower: 81.2. There seem to be two reasons for this. One is that Jasny’s 
method of calculation includes an estimate for human consumption, 
and, in common with everyone else, he overestimated the size of the 
population. When correction is made for this, the gap between his 
estimate and the new official figure for 1950 becomes considerably 
smaller. The other is that the Soviet figure may well be understated, 
since there may be no precise data available to the authorities for 
these years and Khrushchev is unlikely to be averse to some under- 
statement of yields for the years before he became responsible for 
agriculture. 

Anyhow, Jasny was again much nearer to the truth than anyone 
else, at a time when the facts were severely rationed. Of course he was 
not faultless, but surely it is proper to assert with loud voice that he 
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has been proved basically right in his judgments, the more so as he is 
widely regarded as ‘unsound’ in some quarters. Admittedly his langu- 
age is not seldom over-vigorous, he takes short cuts; but a combination 
of politeness and mathematical subtlety does not save any of us from 
reaching wrong conclusions. Few men know more about the practical 
problems of farming in Russia, and few are more generous in giving of 
this knowledge to those who, like the present writer, are not too 
certain which end of the cow is which. More power to his elbow. 


A. Nove 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 


1 This and subsequent official figures are from Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu, pp. 418 
and 352. 
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INCOME DISTRIBUTION IN THE USSR 


Tue tax reliefs outlined in Khrushchev’s speech of 5 May and embodied 
in the law of 7 May 1960 appear to provide a basis from which the 
structure of earned incomes (excluding those of the kolkhoz peasantry) 
can be calculated. The rates of income-tax current at the present time 
are known, and the necessary equation seems to be: if the cost of a 
concession of A % on the income-tax of a group is B rubles per 
annum, and the average tax liability for individuals in that group is 
C rubles per annum, then the number of persons (incomes) in the 
group is 100 BA times C. But in fact the concessions to taxpayers 
with less than 1,000 rubles per month are to be spread out over a 
period of five years, during which we may expect considerable 
structural changes, in view particularly of the proposed increases in 
minimum wage-rates, the probable deployment of the labour force in 
a different territorial pattern, so that the number of persons in the 
various wage-zones may alter, the rise and decline of particular 
industries, the change in age-structure of the working population, the 
revision of working hours and the educational reforms. Further, the 
number of earners is planned to increase at a rate of about 3% per 
annum; the planned figure for the last year of the seven-year plan is 
66.5 millions, or 22% over the 1958 figure of 54.6 millions. 

The case of the earners of 1,000 to 2,000 rubles a month is in prin- 
ciple simpler, for they will receive a simultaneous concession in 1965, 
and we may assume that the results of our arithmetic will give us at 
least roughly the numbers of persons in this group at that date. Incomes 
of between 1,000 and 1,200 rubles are to gain 6.5 milliard rubles by a 
concession averaging 79%, of their tax liability (the fact that it will be 
made indirectly, by the abolition of the income tax and a small cut in 
wages to offset part of their gain, does not affect this figure); since the 
average basic income tax at this income level is about 1,150 rubles a year, 
the number of incomes in this group will be about 7 millions. By the 
same process, we find that the number of incomes of 1,200 to 1,400 
rubles a month is about 4 millions; those between 1,400 and 1,600 
will be about 2 millions, and the 1,600 to 1,800 and 1,800 to 2,000 
ruble groups well under one million apiece. The total number of 
persons (or rather incomes) involved in this particular set of concessions 
therefore seems to be of the order of 14 to 15 millions. But Khrushchev 
also stated in his speech that 59.4 million wage-earners would receive a 
wage increase corresponding in full to the amount formerly paid in 
income tax, and since in the terms of his speech and the law this full 
concession only applies to incomes of up to 1,000 rubles, we may 


suppose that only 7.1 (i.e. the total labour force of 66.5 millions less his 
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59.4 millions) million persons as at 1965 would fail to qualify for it. 
Even allowing for the higher rates of tax payable by some classes of 
earners (authors, professional men, cooperative artisans) the discrepancy 
is very great. 

Before proceeding to an explanation of the possible reasons for the 
discrepancy, we may point out first that, according to another passage 
in Khrushchev’s statement, 99.4% of all employed persons will receive 
at least some alleviation of their tax burden, which implies that only 
0.6% will at the material date be earning more than 2,000 rubles a 
month. Whatever the size of the labour force envisaged in his calcula- 
tions, this cannot amount to more than half a million persons. From 
this arises the second point, that if our figures are right, then over 
1,000 rubles, each increment of 200 rubles means approximately a 
halving of the relevant group. In addition, something like a quarter of 
the total number of incomes, or rather less, will be over 1,000 rubles a 
month. This is precisely the shape that one would expect the distri- 
bution curve of incomes to have, and is fully compatible with the 
mean level of incomes to be anticipated (around goo rubles or so). 

Two possible solutions of the discrepancy come to mind, and the 
are not mutually exclusive. First, when we are given a figure for the 
whole labour force—say, 66.5 millions—this does not mean that the 
exact number in employment at any specified date is the figure stated. 
The number employed in September, for example, has in recent years 
been about 4°% above the annual average, and although we cannot 
measure accurately the degree of seasonality in the Soviet labour 
force, we may assume that it cannot be reduced to zero in the next five 
years. In addition, there is a constant flow of persons into and out of 
particular jobs, and there are part-time workers to be considered. The 
total number of income-tax accounts, therefore, may well be consider- 
ably higher than the number of ‘man-units’ recorded by employers. 
The second solution derives from the phrase used both by Khrushchev 
and the text of the law that the reliefs in each case amount to an average 
of so many per cent., and this average for each of the groups between 
1,000 and 1,600 rubles is a ‘ragged’ figure (79, 46, 29°/) unlike the neat 
figure of 40%, for lower-paid workers. It may be presumed that 
the actual extent of the relief in each group may well differ from one 
individual to another, and that particularly in the lowest group (1,000 
to 1,200 rubles a month) a large number will receive total exemption, 
while others receive less than the stated figure. (Tax reliefs for depen- 
dants are presumably relevant here.) 

The preceding remarks deal with the situation as at 1965. The 
groups with 800-900 and 900-1,000 rubles will receive their first 
concession in 1963 and 1964 respectively, amounting to 40% of their 
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income tax. By the method outlined above, we compute their numbers 
at the relevant dates as 8 and 64 millions, which seems to correspond 
reasonably well with the 7 millions for the 1,000-1,200 ruble group as 
at 1965. To bring the figures up to 1965, we should perhaps add half 
a million to the 800-900 group, but within the limits of error which we 
are bound to tolerate in this calculation, no correction to the 900-1,000 
ruble group is called for. We then have about 15 millions in the 
group 800 to 1,000 rubles as at 1965, or about double the number in 
the next larger group. 

The assessment of the number of persons with an income of less than 
800 rubles is far less straightforward, but some sort of guesswork 
solution can be reached by the use of a little elementary algebra. Let us 
call the total tax paid by the groups under-500, 500-600, 600-700 and 
700-800 rubles a month respectively a, b, c, and d. If we disregard for 
the moment the fact that the labour force is to increase (and the even 
more telling point that the greatest shift in income structures is likely 
to occur in this range), we can construct the following simple equations: 


a + 046 = 3.6 milliard rubles* 
066 + o4¢ = 40 ,, ” 
06¢ + o4d = 45 4» » 


We have four unknowns and only three equations and the problem 
is formally insoluble—there is an infinity of possible solutions, the only 
limitation being that there must be some persons in each group. We 
may also assume that the shape of the distribution curve for incomes 
will bear some resemblance to that found in other times and places. 
Using the same procedure as for the higher income groups, we can 
find approximate upper and lower limits for the groups represented by 
a, b, c and d, as follows: 


minimum maximum 
(millions) 
700 to 800 fe) 18 
600 to 700 fe) 1§ 
500 to 600 4 18 
under 500 only obtainable by subtraction from total 


number of incomes 


The 600 to 700 group will rise as the 700 to 800 group falls; the 500 to 
600 group will rise as the 700 to 800 group rises. The final result, after 
allowing for the scaling-up in the interval until 1965, gives us the 
following numbers of incomes as at this date: 


* Actually less, since the tax on bachelors, etc. is included in this figure and this tax is being 
abolished in October 1960 for incomes up to 500 rubles a month. 
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(millions) 


under 500 unknown 
§00 to 600 , 13 
600 to 700 8 
700 to 800 9 
800 to 900 8-9 
900 to 1,000 6 
1,000 to 1,200 7 
1,200 to 1,400 4 
1,400 to 1,600 2 
1,600 to 2,000 under 2 
total 500 to 2,000 about 60 


These figures will give a mean monthly income of the order of 900 
rubles and a total wage bill of something between 600 and 650 milliard 
rubles per annum. As an independent check, we may cite the figures 
for retail trade in 196s as planned; the total volume of trade is estimated 
at 1,030 milliard rubles (which will include an unknown percentage of 
purchases by institutions). In recent years, the proportion of total 
trade which has gone to the villages has been about one-quarter, but 
with the introduction of reforms in the kolkhoz wage system this may 
be expected to increase quite substantially. 

If the distribution of incomes as at 1965 is even very approximately 
on the lines given above, an instructive comparison can be made with 
the situation of 1935. For that year it is possible to construct the distri- 
bution of wages and salaries from the data in the statistical handbook 
Trud v SSSR issued in 1936. Table 12 (pp. 32-48) in this book gives the 
number and average wage for each branch of the economy (38 sectors) 
and for each administrative area (about 70). The mean wage in 1935 
was 176 rubles a month, or pretty exactly one-fifth of that postulated 
above for thirty years later. There were two modes—levels of wages 
which were particularly ‘fashionable’—one in the region of 130 rubles, 
a typical rate for agricultural workers in sovkhozy, and the other in 
the region of 190 rubles, a typical industrial rate. It may well be that 
this lower mode still exists, but has risen by less than the average of five 
times, while the typical industrial rate has risen by five times or more. 
It would be excessively premature to hazard sociological explanations on 
such flimsy and in part subjective evidence, but it may perhaps be the case 
that this lower mode (as at 1965) will include not only the low-paid agri- 
cultural worker, butalsoa very large number of low-paid time-rate work- 
ers in factories, the majority of whom are not the principal bread-winner 
of the family, but whose income helps to supplement the bread-winner’s 
wages. 

The analysis presented above, though tentative in the extreme, isoffered 
in the hope that it may assist in establishing a framework of reference into 
which the increasing volume of detail as to Soviet wages may be fitted. 


J. A. NEwTH 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


V. F. Kirichenko, Vidy dolzhnostnykh prestuplenii po sovetskomu ugolov- 
nomu pravu (Forms of Official Offences in Soviet Criminal Law). 
Moscow: Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1959. 183 pp. $r. 90k. 


Tue Western reader will not find in this work any statistics or any 
broad examination of the problems of controlling officialdom in a 
planned society. In particular the official is here seen punished for 
violating his duty to the State rather than the private individual with 
whom he comes into contact. The method of the work, like all concise 
studies of codified law, is that of an attempt to classify the various 
offences correctly and deal with overlapping offences, and this can be 
technical and often tedious for the non-practitioner. Where some back- 
ground is introduced it is in the form of a study of the particular 
social interests which each offence imperils, but basically these interests 
are all the same and little is added by stating the obvious, e.g. that a 
sheer misuse of authority is not a proper use of authority. The Epilogue 
does point to a happier future in which the criminal sanction will have 
less and less application. 

For all that, much can be read between the lines, and a picture of an 
efficient, strict, but reasonable system emerges. The Russian Code is 
the general model, but ample references are made to the Penal Codes 
of the other Republics. The offences can only be committed by higher 
managerial staff, not simple workers. Misuse of authority exists 
where authority is applied improperly, and with mercenary motives or 
systematically, or with grave material consequences. There are in- 
teresting decisions reported, e.g. a policeman releasing a thief for a 
bribe, payment of wages without proper warrants, forging inventories 
to conceal deficiencies of stock, and inventing imaginary employees to 
pay, rather in the “Dead Souls’ tradition. Excess of authority is also 
dealt with. A systematic careless or dishonest attitude to work is an 
offence, e.g. never checking deliveries, never taking stock, provided 
serious harm results. In one case a large quantity of bus tickets was lost 
but never found or used, so the man responsible was dealt with by 
mere disciplinary proceedings. 

In connection with bribery the question is raised: what if an official 
gives a bribe to get supplies for his State factory? The answer is that 
this is no excuse, and that it is selfish to try to steal such an advantage 
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(p. 72). As in all legal systems interesting problems are raised about the 
chance of the person bribed being able to carry out his corrupt promise. 
The Soviet courts have held that it need not be proved that such a 

ossibility lay within the official’s direct power, provided he in fact 

d an influence. What if a person pretends to have the power and 
induces a bribe? Forgery by officials is also dealt with, and the various 
forms it may take. 

Exemplary conduct is expected of all persons concerned with the 
administration of justice, after the revelations of the XX Congress. 
Corrupt judgments and improper forms of interrogation are offences, 
as is a deliberate wrong decision on fact or the intentional choice of an 
inappropriate sentence. The ‘third-degree’ is attacked (p. 119). 

The section on economic offences is especially interesting, with the 
liability for the production of bad quality goods, though the accused 
may be excused if he is new to the job (p. 142). 

The section on labour relations shows a useful protection of the 
workers. Thus it is an offence to allow untrained workers to use 
unguarded dangerous machinery (p. 155) or not to get all workers 
out of the way while using explosives (p. 160). 

Breach of official secrets security is also dealt with and clearly 
distinguished from treason. 


A. KiRALFy 
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Erik Boettcher, Die Sowjetische Wirtschaftspolitik am Scheidewege 
(Verdffentlichungen der Akademie fiir Gemeinwirtschaft, Hamburg). 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1959. 307 pp. DM. 26.50. 


Tuis is an important book, not so much because of its individual 
statements—few of which will appear novel to readers of this journal— 
but because it attempts a synthesis of economic, sociological and 
ideological analyses, treating the Soviet economy as a going concern 
instead of as the product of the application of extra-economic com- 
pulsion irrational nearly by definition, as was the fashion until quite 
recently in West Germany (and not only in West Germany). We 
cannot properly appreciate this book without consideration for this 
background (of which the author is conscious). After all, in the very 
year 1959 in which it was published, one of the long-standing leaders 
of German economic thought, Professor Adolf Weber, published a 
book! to show that the very fact that the Soviet economy is not a ‘free 
market economy’ excludes the rationality of its investments, that the 
new seven-year plan cannot be realized except by long-term credits 
from the ‘free world’ (with the appropriate political implications) and 
that, in general, Soviet society demonstrates the horrible consequences 
threatening from the ‘technocratic’ tendencies observable also in other 
lands: it may be added that Professor Weber’s book was accepted by 
most of its German critics with approval. 

The book reviewed signifies a straightforward reaction against these 
ideologies. This is not intended to mean that the author always keeps 
in mind the specific methods by the application of which Soviet 
society operates. On p. 186 he argues against the habit of Western 
interpreters of Soviet economics of regarding the shortcomings 
emphasized in critical articles in the Soviet press as heralding a break- 
down of the planning system since one cannot forecast how the leaders 
will react to them: he fails, however, to notice that, in the Soviet 
setting, the very act of criticism forms part of the correction process. 
On p. 157 he notices as a symptom of erroneous planning (for which 
much other evidence was available) the fact that in 1954 more than a 
third of the industrial enterprises had not fulfilled their plans. But 
target planning based on progress expectations for average enterprises 
implies non-fulfilment of the plans in some, and over-fulfilment in 
others: such inequality of plan fulfilment operates as the institutional 
regulator of incentive premia as well as of the selection of the fittest 
managers for promotion. The criticism to which the less efficient are 
subject for non-fulfilment of the plans is the particular Soviet method 
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of enforcing technical and organizational progress, corresponding to 
business losses in a capitalist economy (plan targets based on the 
capacities of the less efficient enterprises would encourage bureau- 
cratic routine and the retention of incapable managers; besides, they 
would always, but very irregularly, be over-fulfilled in the economy as 
a whole; this would put the planning process out of gear). This 
particular organizational setting has its shortcomings as well as its 
merits (Dr. Boettcher does not discuss the point, but readers of the last 
issue of this journal found plenty of critical considerations by Soviet 
economists reported): as long as it operates, however, no conclusions 
as to the inadequacy of the progress made should be drawn from the 
fact that it operates by criticism. On pp. 150 ff. Dr. Boettcher quotes 
the extraordinarily reduced investment rate of 1953 as evidence of 
long-term trends; in order to prove that Soviet investments increase 
at a rate lower than those of Germany, Holland and France, the 1955 
figures for these countries are quoted, without consideration for the 
fact that in a capitalist economy subject to the industrial cycle invest- 
ment rates are bound to increase steeply in some years, and to fall in 
others. I see no point whatever in forecasting the prospects of a non- 
fulfilment of the current seven-year plan. Khrushchev appears to have 
been on very safe ground when promising? those who enjoy such 
forecasts bitter disappointments when the fulfilment of the plan before 
the envisaged term is announced. In this he relies not only, and not 
even mainly, on the effect of moral forces (emphasis: on which was 
obviously required by the occasion) but on the fact that a period of 
seven years is long enough for technological progress to exceed the 
basis on which the original targets have been calculated. 

The book reviewed is not free from factual errors. Some of these 
are relevant only in that they illustrate the desirability of better study, 
on the part of writers on present Soviet problems, of the historical 
background;? some put the more recent developments into sharper 
relief by uncritical acceptance of exaggerated descriptions of the hard- 
ships of the preceding period;* some, however, affect the correctness of 
Boettcher’s argument: to this last group belongs the assertion (in a book 
concluded after the December 1958 Session of the Supreme Soviet) 
that no amendment of the definition of counter-revolutionary offences 
was envisaged (p. 66) and that the legal handles for new ‘purges’, 
‘liquidations’ and all other kinds of reprisals have been preserved 
under the latest law reforms (p. 290), that the conception of alienation— 
which plays an important part in Boettcher’s arguments—was never 
used by Lenin,° or that Stalin built his machine from people who had 
not participated in the revolution (p. 227)—in view of the stazh 
requirements for high party office he could not have done so, even if he 
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wished, but in fact he was just the representative of the ordinary 
members of the pre-revolutionary party machine, as distinct from the 
émigré leaders. There are more factual mistakes, some of them affecting 
the line of Dr. Boettcher’s argument yet not to the point of depriving 
it of its relevance. 

The developments of the post-Stalin period (which, as Boettcher 
rightly emphasizes, were partly envisaged already at the end of the 
Stalin period) are explained by the transition of the USSR from a stage 
where labour was in ample supply, yet so unskilled that there would 
have been little point in entrusting it with more complicated functions, 
to a higher one where labour is in short supply yet can be properly 
trained, while further progress presupposes the application of capital- 
intensive processes. In consequence, emphasis had to be shifted from a 
merely quantitative to a qualitative appreciation of production results, 
to the selection of the most rational application of capital goods and 
greater variation of the production lines (these factors made for the 
decentralization of economic administration, though not of overall 
planning, in 1957), to a richer supply of consumer goods (the agrarian 
reforms of 1953-8), to improved education of the workers (the educa- 
tional reform of 1958) and to such arrangements of the discussion of 
current problems as promote the workers’ identification with the 
régime and actually make for more considered decisions (pp. 273 ff.). 
Increasingly coercion is replaced by material incentives, the latter being 
described as ‘commercialized’ for some reason unknown unless it is 
presupposed that communism must be measured by standards such as 
abolition of money even in its technical function as an instrument of 
consumer choice (Dr. Boettcher gives little indication that he expects 
an extension of market elements far beyond that implied in the industrial 
and agrarian reforms of 1957-8). 

This argument makes sense in terms of advancing technique and of 
increasing requirements for more highly skilled labour: it is unneces- 
sarily complicated by assertions about an absolute shortage of labour, 
based on a discussion of population statistics (which now can be 
replaced by analysis of the 1959 census) and by the forecast of an 
absolute end of recruitment from the countryside. In fact, the move of 
agricultural labour to the towns is bound to be resumed as soon as the 
drive for improvement of agricultural techniques, in the interest of 
which the recruitment of potential tractor drivers, etc. for industry 
had stopped, yields results which secure the continuation of agricultural 
progress even with a reduced labour force: in the long run, the occupa- 
tion of about 40% of the working population in agriculture (without 
those urban workers who produce the implements of agricultural 
production) is incompatible with a stage of development in which, as 
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in all developed countries, the share of expenditure for food in the 
average household budget will decrease. Nor is it possible, without a 
further transfer of parts of the agricultural population to industry, to 
overcome the inequality between the earnings even of unskilled 
industrial labour and those of the average members of the ‘backward’ 
kolkhozy:® the temporary slowing down of that transfer should be 
interpreted, not as an absolute exhaustion of labour reserves nor as an 
effort to restore agriculture to the central role played by it in under- 
developed countries, but as a move to allow it to play more efficiently 
its part as one industry amongst others. This presupposes appropriate 
remuneration of agricultural labour; it excludes, on the other hand, 
the toleration of earnings even in individual agricultural enterprises 
so high that the mobility of labour required in a developed industrial 
society would come to an end. 

Dr. Boettcher, however, repeatedly speaks of ‘exhausting the last 
labour reserves’. In contrast to the general spirit of his book he even 
suggests that the transfer in 1953 of the tractor operators from the 
collective farms to the status of state-employed MTS workers should 
be explained by the Soviet leaders’ desire to avoid a visible fall in the 
number of state employees (p. 37): in fact, without that transfer it 
would have been impossible to keep workers with skill and initiative 
on the kolkhoz incomes. Dr. Boettcher’s suggestion is sufficiently 
refuted by the fact that, in spite of the re-transfer in 1958 of the MTS 
workers to kolkhoz membership the total number of state employees, 
which in the average of 1955 had amounted to 48.4 million, by 1959 
increased to 59.3 million, that the seven-hour day is being introduced 
in the current year and the introduction of the six-hour day is envisaged 
for the end of the current seven-year plan. Some correlation between 
labour supply and reform does exist: it should be conceived not in terms 
of absolute statistical figures but in connection with technological pro- 
gress which increases the demand for skilled as distinct from that for 
unskilled labour, and requires increased leisure, and with the general 
conditions of labour on which migrations to the towns even in times 
of improved kolkhoz conditions and the attraction of housewives 
to industry may depend. The party’s interests in avoiding a labour 
shortage and in improving the general standard of living, though not 
necessarily that of every individual group of workers, do coincide. 

In an understandable reaction against ‘Kremlinology’ Boettcher 
avoids, for more recent times, the discussion of competition between 
different groups within the leadership. However, he thereby abandons 
the mechanism through which economic necessities enforce themselves; 
there remains much room for chance, the importance of which is 
emphasized with an evident intention to avoid the reproach of deter- 
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minism. On the other hand, Boettcher tries in Chapter Five to dispose 
of the hypothesis that Soviet policies are determined by Marxist 
ideology, in potential contradiction to economic necessities. He starts 
this argument with the observation that Marxists might be satisfied 
with an explanation of recent Soviet developments by changes in the 
economic basis, as attempted by himself, and with an interpretation of 
ideological changes in functional dependence upon changes in the 
basis (p. 205). Thereby the argument could be concluded to the 
satisfaction of the present reviewer, and presumably of a majority of 
Soviet economists and sociologists other than those engaged in search- 
ing the classics for quotations suitable as a justification of measures 
taken a hundred years or forty years after the quotations were written. 
Dr. Boettcher, however, is greatly interested in the activities of the 
last-described group of people: for their benefit—or for that of those 
who need a refutation of Marxism—he undertakes to prove that 
Soviet policies, though justified by the country’s economic needs, are 
not justified by Marxism, since the latter is not only a method of the 
social sciences but also a prophecy (Weissagung): in this sense, it has 
not been justified since aims had to be modified according to changing 
political and economic conditions. 

One might answer this point even by Stalin quotations about 
‘dogmatic and creative Marxism’, dated from as early as July 1917. 
Since Dr. Boettcher has just shown, over two hundred pages, that the 
very necessities of Soviet economic development require an improve- 
ment in the material conditions and in the cultural standards of the 
people as well as the granting of an increasing amount of civic rights, 
and since he assumes that a majority of the Soviet citizens are satisfied 
with the trend of developments, he might be further asked what useful 
purpose is served by proving that there wasa utopian element in Marxism 
and that goals pursued during the sixties of the twentieth century do 
not precisely fit forecasts made even by very great men a hundred, or 
even a mere forty, years before (in any case, great men, precisely 
because they are capable of expressing social trends the combination of 
which will eventually be capable of shaping the future, make statements 
open to different interpretations, the selection between which will 
come out differently in the hands of diverse movements which aim at 
their realization in different conditions).” 

Dr. Boettcher complicates the issue by introducing into his definition 
of original Marxism two elements which originated outside its setting. 
On the one hand, he shares in the Social Democrat interpretation of the 
‘socialist transformation envisaged by Marx as a mere taking over, by 
the working class, of an economy completely prepared for an end of 
compulsion and of incentives. On p. 257 he interprets original Marxism 
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as a doctrine according to which the capitalists become superfluous 
when productive relations (presumably he means ‘productive forces’) 
have reached such a culmination ‘that all human needs can be satisfied’ 
(this is, by the way, the most extreme formulation of the interpretation 
just discussed which I have ever read). If this is so, the Soviet experi- 
ment was born, not from the fact that a backward country needed 
industrialization but from the Bolsheviks’ impatience; the party 
triumphant in the ‘premature’ revolution had itself to industrialize the 
country (ibid.). A Khrushchev quotation on the need to develop 

roductive resources and to overtake the United States is considered as 
no longer being in the spirit of Marx, in particular not of the young 
Marx, for it is really impossible to reconcile a commercialization of 
human relationships’ (presumably, Boettcher thereby means the use of 
incentives) ‘with Marx’s concept of freedom’; (pp. 267-8: Boettcher is 
careful enough particularly to refer to ‘the young Marx’). Now it is 
obvious that the problem of overtaking other countries as a condition 
of socialist reconstruction could not exist for Marx who expected the 
socialist revolution to take place nearly simultaneously in the most 
developed industrial countries, but it is clear that the young Marx 
thought realizations even nearer than the mature Marx: he cannot even 
have dreamed of the building of a communist society without a pro- 
longed stage of industrial construction following the conquest of 
power. True, the young, i.e. pre-Marxist, Marx found alienation in the 
very fact of the separation of the producer by a complicated social 
process from the outcome of his labour, i.e. in the very fact of a 
modern industrial society, even independently of what the mature 
Marx described as the exploitation process. (For this very reason his 
concept of alienation is popular with Western writers on communism 
whom it supplies with utopian standards by which to measure Soviet 
reality—but this is just one of the internal contradictions of his thought, 
the solution of which was sought by the elaboration of historical 
materialism.) In classical Marxism, the problem of alienation is treated 
by forecasts about the eventual identification of freedom with necessity, 
i.e. far-reaching participation of those whose work is planned in the 
planning process, of ‘the end of the pre-history and the beginning of 
the actual history of mankind’ (Boettcher misunderstands them since 
he frequently speaks of an ‘end of history’ allegedly implied in the 
building of a communist society), etc. These forecasts allow for inter- 
pretation as referring to prolonged transition periods: they can hardly 
besaid tobe contradicted by the present Soviet effortsto put planning and 
management on a more popular basis (the reality of which Dr. Boettcher 
would not deny) or by the moulding of Soviet man according to the 
rationalized needs of the production process (whichhestrongly deplores). 
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In the present reviewer's opinion Dr. Boettcher’s efforts to classify 
the Soviet phenomenon in terms of contradiction between Utopia and 
reality bypasses the real contradictions within Soviet society. His 
analysis of the development prospects of the Marxist ideology (p. 218) 
leans heavily on the experience of German Social Democracy. In his 
opinion a conception of the Marxist analysis as relative to certain 
stages of social development ‘must lead to a dropping of the prophecy 
and of the revolutionary aims of a labour movement’ (I must leave the 
identification of revolutionary aims and Weissagung to the German 
Social-Democrats—Marx, even the young one, would have been 
horrified at such a combination). If, on the other hand, the prophecy is 
upheld, the possibility of verifying it by analysis of the reality is thereby 
dropped. Boettcher considers that the CPSU chose the second alter- 
native, in two variations: under Stalin the prophecy was turned into a 
distant aim not associated with the immediate tasks; at present, its 
contents are changed and identified with the intermediate aim, i.e. 
with industrialization and all the measures promoting it, even if these 
are as strange to the Marxist concept of the ultimate aim as is, for 
example, the introducing of market elements into planning. Boettcher 
goes so far as to ascribe the last-mentioned solution already to the later 
Stalin. But an identification of the ultimate with intermediate aims is 
feasible only when the latter by themselves give the citizens satisfaction 
by improved standards of living and greater personal freedom; 
Khrushchev’s identification of economic progress with the building of 
communism is associated with reforms in the judicial and administra- 
tive fields which may be interpreted as a bringing to earth of parts of 
Marx’s vision of social self-government. 

Dr. Boettcher suggests (p. 256) that the concepts of the Soviet 
leaders would be disturbed when, eventually, the aim of overtaking 
the USA would be achieved. Yet Khrushchev has frequently remarked 
that such an achievement would form an important milestone in, but 
in no way the end of, the drive for the development of Soviet pro- 
ductive resources. Indeed, even a fairly realistic concept of a communist 
society, with all the necessities of life granted to all yet with preser- 
vation of incentive payments for efforts going beyond the generally 
accepted standard and distribution of luxury goods by money,® 
presupposes a level of productive resources beyond the present Ameri- 
can one, not to speak of help for underdeveloped countries and of 
research and construction projects far above the present level. Some 
major changes would indeed occur. The productive drive, which at 
present appears as the party’s raison d’étre, would lose the character of a 
struggle for existence; alternatives to its continuing with unmitigated 
force (for example increased emphasis on leisure, as suggested in some 
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of Marx’s utterances on the subject)? would become attractive; the 
case for subordinating cultural activities to what is described as society’s 
struggle for survival would collapse and social urges for increasing the 
sphere of individual freedom beyond the extent granted in the present 
stage of the reform would increase. Not only the ultimate aim but 
also the party rallied in the service to it might cease to be regarded as 
the carrier of the highest values (more precisely: because the production 
drive would lose its first priority, the extrapolation of the hopes 
associated with its success in an ‘ultimate aim’ embodied by the 
organization carrying it would become superfluous, and even be 
resented in so far as it operates as a restriction of freedom in the cultural 
and social spheres). 

Still, short of an identification of social prosperity with everyone’s 
aiming at a maximum of incentive payments (which would, ‘indeed, 
imply the restoration of a capitalist scale of values), occasional con- 
tradictions between the line of conduct of the individual, or individual 
enterprise, which tends to maximize incentive payments, and that 
demanded by the interest of society as a whole are bound to occur: 
not for nothing Valentina Gaganova, who chose a course of behaviour 
which reduces her income yet increases her opportunity to train new 
workers, is hailed as the model heroine of communist labour. A party 
which stands for such behaviour, i.e. opposes the long-term interests 
of society as moral standard to the short-term social interests for which 
it has catered by introducing incentive payments, may continue to 
play a key part in Soviet society even when it needs no ie recom- 
mend some of the reforms which had come within the grip of society 
by reference to Marx’s concept of the society to come and when its key 
position in economic planning could be taken over by specialists 
summarizing the outcome of decisions taken at various levels. Though 
the definition of the communist aim is likely to change in the course of 
development (otherwise history would, indeed, come to an end) it will 
never be identical with the intermediate aims as defined by the short- 
term needs of society. 

I have devoted so much space to these problems, not just because 
Dr. Boettcher, with a different approach, has devoted a third of his 
book to them, but because they lead to the point, which gives it its real 
importance notwithstanding the fact that Boettcher has not con- 
centrated his arguments on that point, and indeed makes strong 
efforts to avoid straightforward acceptance of the concept that has 
recently been described as the convergence theory. 

According to this concept, communism is neither, as asserted in the 
‘cold war’ propaganda, a system of oppression brought about by inter- 
ference of clever élites aiming at the attainment and preservation of 
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power with the allegedly normal functioning of a ‘free’, or ‘open’ 
society, nor is it, as Marx believed and communists all over the world 
still believe, an answer to the basic evils of modern capitalist society. It 
is a certain form in which modern industrial society can be brought 
into being in underdeveloped countries, parallel to capitalism but not 
representing a higher, post-capitalist stage of social development. In 
some aspects, in particular where the rate of growth, the concentration 
of resources on the most essential tasks, some social services and 
(recently) education are concerned, the Soviet system is superior to 
western capitalist society, in others, in particular so far as the rational 
use of resources to attain maximum consumer satisfaction and the 
freedom of individual expression in manifold fields is concerned, it is 
inferior, the implication being that the two societies have much to 
learn from each other (and will be forced to learn under the pressure of 
the present international competition). Since modern industry sets 
fairly parallel tasks in all lands, convergence of the types of society 
emerging on both sides of the ‘iron curtain’ is likely, except in those 
fields where differences are conditioned by different historical back- 
grounds. (Most supporters of the point of view under discussion 
emphasize the long tradition of bureaucratic dictatorship in Russia, 
and, in general, the absence, in most of the communist countries, of 
those traditions of middle-class development and bourgeois self- 
government, on which the concept of democracy actually applied in a 
very limited number of western countries is based.) Except in E. H. 
Carr’s book The Soviet Impact on the Western World, which was written 
fifteen years ago and implies this outlook, and some observations in 
recent articles by George F. Kennan, the ‘convergence theory’ has 
rarely been brought into a system: it underlies, however, much of the 
work which is performed by open-minded western students of Soviet 
society. 

The interpretation of Soviet economic development as a definite 
and at least in some aspects not inferior way of bringing a modern 
industrial society into being is made quite explicit in the book reviewed: 
the problem facing the author consists in a delimitation from the 
second half of what we have above described as the “convergence 
theory’, i.e. in the establishment of certain specific, and supposedly 
superior, characteristics of western society which could not be achieved 
by a continuation of the observed rationalization of the Soviet régime. 
Dr. Boettcher refuses to accept cheap answers to this question which 
amount to an acceptance of idealized models of market economy. He 
argues against the assertion of an allegedly inherent tendency of such an 
economy to reduce prices and to secure maximum consumer satisfaction 
(in particular, his footnotes on pp. 194 and 197). Satisfaction of con- 
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sumer needs, he says, developed only in the latest stage of capitalist 
industrialization, when capital was more plentiful while the 
purchasing power of the working masses grew (p. 199); similarly in 
the USSR consumer wishes were satisfied only to the minimum 
extent as long as labour was abundant and its low remuneration 
had to finance industrialization; only now is planning increasingly 
directed towards the satisfaction of consumer demands (pp. 200-1). As 
against the widespread assertion of a necessary interference on the part 
of the political machine in the USSR with the technical hierarchy 
Boettcher emphasizes the far-reaching fusion between those two 
machines, which implies a withering away of the role played by 
technically incompetent party officials (pp. 283 ff.) as well as the 
strong social mobility characteristic of Soviet society. The educational 
reform is described as best fitting a modern technological society, yet it 
is emphasized that it promotes no narrow specialization: on the 
contrary, advance on the educational and social scale is associated with 
the acquisition of a broader outlook (p. 101). As we have seen, the 
communist ideology is supposed to wither down to justification of 
what is practically necessary, to a mere expression of social cohesion— 
but ideologies in this sense are essential also for the western type of 
democracy (note on pp. 269-70). Boettcher argues sharply against 
Hayck’s thesis that state interference with the market economy 
necessarily leads to a restriction of civic freedoms: on the contrary, the 
development of the Soviet system has shown that even a totalitarian 
dictatorship may broaden the scope of personal rights granted to the 
citizens if, and so long as, this promotes the development of the 
system. In Boettcher’s opinion, if developments should show that the 
people are ‘not yet prepared for formally liberal institutions’ Khrushchev 
might, indeed, return to Stalin’s coercion methods; but such a return 
would occur not—as the western supporters of an alleged inherent 
dynamic of totalitarianism assert—because such a dynamic necessarily 
leads to the establishment of a personal dictatorship, but because it 
would have been necessitated by social developments (p. 295). The 
title of the book points in this direction: the ‘crossroads’ at which 
Soviet economic policies are supposed to stand, do not refer to their 
actual content (Boettcher believes, on the contrary, that this content is 
determined by the achieved degree of industrialization and by the 
shortage of the labour force) but to the question of whether Soviet 
society is already ripe for their institutional implementation. 

But how will the two systems compare if, in a not remote future, 
only gradually different economic arrangements on the two sides of 
the ‘iron curtain’ emerge, some of the advantages of a competitive 
system being adopted by reforms of Soviet institutions while, in the 
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West, measures of direction are applied in order to avoid the occurrence 
of economic depressions? In such an event, Boettcher thinks, the 
West can claim no superiority unless western communities are based 
upon a superior concept of freedom. Yet this concept cannot be 
institutional. In the economic field, it can hardly be asserted that the 
protection of the individual against the state grants more real freedom 
than his protection, by the state, against the hazards of competition 
and against anonymous economic powers. In the political field, it is 
now evident that even totalitarian dictatorships may grant their 
citizens a considerable amount of personal freedom; the present 
system of introducing reforms by prolonged discussions is not a mere 
formality but applies real opportunities for ordinary citizens to affect 
the leaders’ decisions (pp. 275 ff). On the other hand, western demo- 
cratic institutions require a serious revision so as to prevent the obstruc- 
tion of necessary reforms, for example in the educational field, by 
various interests and traditions, and to permit their implementation 
with an energy and speed comparable to that with which such problems 
are being tackled in the Soviet system (pp. 279-80). 

Here, however, Dr. Boettcher, having noticed the dropping of 
Utopia in Soviet ideology, appears to entertain a utopian approval 
towards development trends in the West. Would any practically 
feasible revision of, say, West German political institutions be more 
likely to open the way to educational reform than, for example, to 
reduce the rights of trade unions? Dr. Boettcher would hardly regard 
such changes as irrelevant to the claim of the West to represent a ty 
of democracy superior to the Eastern one. In a footnote (on p. 280) he 
defines freedom as including not only certain freedoms within the 
existing order—such freedoms, he says, are now accruing also to the 
Soviet citizen—but as the freedom of the people, as distinct from some 
leaders, to change that order if it comes into contradiction with a 
changed historical setting. Yet do the West German citizens actually 
enjoy such a freedom? And to what extent is it compatible, in any 
land, with Dr. Boettcher’s above-quoted appreciation of the present 
role of ideologies as symbols of civic loyalty, the rejection of which 
puts the opponent outside the accepted social framework? If that 
appreciation is correct, we may find ourselves in a situation comparable 
with that existing in Germany when the wars of the Reformation 
period were concluded with the acceptance of the formula cujus regio 
ejus religio (political rule includes the right to determine the subjects’ 
religion) and when the dynamic ideologies of the preceding period 
were reduced to the status of pretexts for struggles between competing 
national power systems. 

There remains one point—for Dr. Boettcher the essential one. ‘For 
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us’, he writes on p. 292, ‘there can be no bridge to a social order 
which perverts the individual into an object of politics, whatever 
[institutional] forms are applied.’ The underlying assumption is that 
the Soviet citizen has no non-political sphere except by concession of 
the régime which may be withdrawn whenever this is felt to be 
necessary. No long arguments are needed to show that we are moving 
here not in the field of sociological realities but in that of ideological 
assertions, made on the one side by literary bureaucrats who admonish 
writers to fulfil properly their function as ‘engineers of the soul’, on the 
other side by advocates of the freedom of television networks (provided 
they pay their way) to standardize human feelings and thinking as 
constituting an appropriate exercise of cultural freedom, as opposed 
to the state-controlled cultural services of the USSR. Yet Dr. Boettcher 
himself has made the point that restriction of freedom by anonymous 
social agencies is not fundamentally different from restriction imposed 
by the state. Hence we are thrown back to the question of whether the 
Soviet state is under an inherent urge to use the technically existing 
possibilities of restricting the non-political sphere of the life of its 
citizens rather than to follow, in this field too, the course which, our 
author states, is pursued in the shaping of the state’s institutional life. 
According to Dr. Boettcher’s whole analysis, the first-mentioned 
course makes sense in the long run (I do not speak here of episodes in 
literary and similar battles, nor of possible war-emergencies) only if 
the communist aim is defined as something exceeding the scope of 
reforms required by the logic of industrial development: but, as we 
have seen, he regards such an interpretation as a thing of the past. If he 
is right in this, the non-regulated sphere in the citizen’s life is bound to 
broaden. 

My above attempt to show the implications of the convergence 
theory should not be interpreted as its acceptance. Is it really true that 
differences in the ownership of the means of production are irrelevant, 
or only moderately relevant, for the rational use of the national 
resources and for the rationalization of the social structure by measures 
such as the educational reform? In a period of decreasing importance 
of the two-party system existing in the West, will the average citizen 
be inclined to ascribe to its preservation a higher importance than to 
such differences in conditions of labour and social services as may 
exist in another ten or fifteen years’ time? And even supposing the 
correctness of the convergence theory so far as the adaptation of all 
countries to the requirements of mid-twentieth century industrial 
techniques is concerned, is it so sure that the political and institutional 
systems existing at that time will be equally capable of drawing the 
appropriate conclusions from another industrial revolution? If not, 
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temporary convergence may easily give way to divergence over a 
considerable period. 


It is not the task of a book review to answer questions such as these; 
thanks are due to Dr. Boettcher for a stimulating study which has led 


him to the very verge of raising them. 
RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 Sowjetwirtschaft und Weltwirtschaft (Duncker & Humblot: Berlin, 1959). 

2 In his speech to the delegate conference of the brigades of communist labour, on 28 May 1960. 

3 To this group belongs, for example, the transfer of Zinoviev’s and Kamenev’s ‘treachery’ 
(the actual content of which is obviously unknown to the author) from October to July 1917, the 
July events themselves being misunderstood (p. 222), and the confusion between Lenin’s pre- 
revolutionary concept of learning from the German war-economic planners, i.e. building a mixed 
economy with nationalization of the mere ‘commanding heights’, and War communism, the 
breakdown of which is described as a restoration of capitalism with some minor exceptions 
(pp. 7-8 and 222). 

* In this connection I may mention the assertion that the importance of material incentives was 
officially recognized as late as at the XX Party Congress and that only since those days manual 
workers received consumer goods beyond the subsistence minimum while before material 
privileges had been restricted to the political and technical élites (p. 64), or that (during the Stalin 
period) the ordinary worker who failed to fulfil his output norm risked at least the suspicion of 
sabotage (p. 79). 

5 Note on p. 240. This error is made possible by Boettcher’s (like so many other recent western 
authors’) attachment to the term ‘alienation’ which, in fact, belongs to Marx’s transition from 
Hegelianism to Marxism, though its rational content was reflected in Marx’s further work. In 
the present writer’s opinion, Lenin’s State and Revolution, with its expectations of a quick replace- 
ment of an organized bureaucracy by the self-organization of the armed workers who thereby 
would identify themselves with the power exercised on their behalf, represents perhaps the most 
radical—and hence most utopian—application of the ‘alienation’ concept found in all classical 
Marxist writings. 

6 The problem raised in Dr. Jasny’s contribution to the last issue of this journal. 

7 An interesting study of this selection process has been published by Peter Wiles in Osteuropa 
1960 no. 2-3: in the present writer’s opinion it lacks, however, an analysis of the combination of 
different trends within the original teaching of Marx (which was shaped in strong competition 
with the anarchists) and of the Bolsheviks (whose 1919 programme shows the impact of the 
syndicalist undercurrents existing in the Russian, as in any major revolution). Hence there 
appear logical contradictions where, in fact, there was a differentiation of trends. 

8 Cf. P. Wiles’ article quoted in the preceding note, and my Marx, his time and ours (London, 
1950), pp. 385 ff. 

9 Ibid. pp. 410-12. 

10 p. 282. See also Professor Ortlieb’s Introduction to the book, p. VIII. 





Planirovaniye potrebnosti narodnovo khozyaistva v spetsialistakh. General 
editor: B. I. Braginski, with contributions by five other writers. 
Moscow: Gosplanizdat, 1959. 189 pp. 4,000 copies, sr. 


Tuts small book, published by the Gosplan Economic Research 
Institute, is devoted to the methods by which the demand for specialists 
(persons with university or special secondary education) is estimated 
at all levels of the economy. After an introductory historical sketch, 
the book outlines the general principles of this branch of planning: 
input to training centres (including universities) depends on the 
requirements of the economy five years later; the number of existing 
personnel in posts forms a general criterion for the number required to 
meet the demands of planned expansion; losses due to death, retiral, 
etc. must be made good, and where necessary, existing staff are to 
receive supplementary training to improve their qualifications. These 
principles are then examined in detail with special reference to industry, 
construction, agriculture, education and medicine. The book appears 
to contain no statistical material which has not already appeared in 
print, and the detailed examples of method are usually related to an 
imaginary area the economic characteristics of which vary according 
to the sector of the economy which is being illustrated. 

The following extract from the book is reproduced to show the 
methods by which the demand for teachers is assessed in the USSR. 


The demand for teachers in general schools is calculated on the basis of plans for the 
development of education at large. The number of pupils is the determining factor 
which defines the volume of work for which teachers will be required. During the 
period of the seven-year plan (1959-1965), the system of general education will be 
reorganized to provide a compulsory course of education lasting eight years. There 
will be a substantial expansion of the network of schools in cities al in the country- 
side to provide secondary education without interruption of productive work. On 
the basis of these Plan decisions, the number of pupils can be determined; for classes I 
to VIII, all children between the ages of 7 and 15 are concerned; for higher classes, the 
determining factors are the general plan for the development of secondary education 
and the number of children in the appropriate age-group (16 to 18 years). In both 
cases, therefore, demographic factors affecting the number of potential pupils play a 
significant part. 

Depending on variations in the number of pupils, the number of teachers required 
will also fluctuate. The fall in the birth-rate during the war has in recent years produced 
marked variations in the number of children of school age, and consequently in the 
number of teachers required. Thus, for the USSR as a whole, the number of pupils 
in 1956-7 was 33.8% less than in 1940-1, and 19% less than in 1950-1. This reduction 
fell entirely on the junior classes (I to VII) while the number of pupils in classes VIII 
to X(XI) increased. The changes between 1950-1 and 1956-7 are illustrated in the 
following table: 
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Classes Ratio 1956-7 to 1950-1 
LIV 78.8% 
V-Vil 61.7 
VIll-X(X1I) 336.8 
I-X(XI) 81.1 


The relatively greater decline in classes V to VII is due to the fact that these classes 
comprised children born during the war years. At the same time, the sharp increase 
in the numbers in classes VIII to X(XI) is due partly to the intake into them of children 
born in the immediately pre-war years a partly to the extension of secondary 
education by government action. In consequence, the proportion of pupils in classes 
VIII to X(XI) rose from 4.5% in 1950-1 to 18% in 1956-7. 

This change in the distribution of pupils had its effect on the composition of 
teaching staffs. The proportion of teachers in the higher classes rose from 7.3% in 
1950-1 to 21.8% in 1956-7, with a corresponding fall in the proportion of teachers in 
the lower classes. Since the senior classes are taught by teachers with a higher education 
(university) qualification, the demand for such qualified teachers rose particularly 
sharply, and this in its turn necessitated an expansion in training facilities in the higher 
education establishments. The proportion of teachers with higher education rose 
between 1950-1 and 1956-7 by 80%. A further substantial change in the distribution 
of pupils will take place in the next few years; the number of those in classes I-IV will 
significantly increase when the children who were born in the years of high birth-rate 
following the war enter the schools. The number of pupils in these primary classes 
had already by 1956-7 reached 2 million more than in the previous year. The decline 
in the number of pupils in classes V-VIII will be arrested and approximately from 
1959-60 this number will begin to increase relative to those in classes I-IV. There will 
also be a substantial increase in the number of pupils in classes IX-X(XI) in view of 
the wide extension of the system of secondary education by day-release methods. 
This circumstance will not however involve an increase in the demand for teachers 
since the number of hours covered by the syllabus in the schools for young industrial 
and agricultural workers is less than two-thirds of that covered by the normal schools. 
Changes will also take place in the distribution of teachers—there will be an increased 
demand for teachers af classes I-IV and a reduced one for those of classes IX-X(XI). 

Variations in the number of pupils appropriate to various classes during the period 
under plan are assessed on the basis of statistical reports. For this purpose use is made 
of the data given on form RIK-76-A, which provides the number of pupils at the 
beginning of the school year. The calculation for the separate years of the in period 
is based on the transfer of pupils from one class to another, subject to a correction for 
the loss of pupils and for those pupils who have to repeat a course. This correction is 
based on the average rate of loss and repetition during the previous 3 or 4 years, taking 
into account such measures as are proposed for their reduction. For example, at the 
beginning of the year 1957-58 the number of pupils [hypothetical data] in class I 
amounted to 500,000. Postponement of promotion for part or all of the year com- 
prised 2%. Consequently, the number of pupils in class II in the year 1958-9 can be 
estimated as 490,000. 

The annual intake into class I is estimated from birth-rate data subject to the known 
mortality rates for the first seven years of life. The number of children entering 
class IX is arrived at on the basis of the planned proposals for the development of 
general secondary education. 

The number of classes required is derived from data on the number of pupils and 
also on the coefficient of class-loading, i.e. the number of pupils assigned to a class. 
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With one and the same total number of pupils the number of classes can vary accord- 
ing to the size of this loading coefficient. For example, supposing that the size of a 
given age-group of pupils is 1.6 million, then we can have 40,000 classes with an 
average size of 40 pupils, or 50,000 with an average of 32 pupils. It must be borne in 
mind, that the number of teachers required in the first case will be considerably 
smaller than in the second case. Thus the class-loading factor has an important in- 
fluence on the number of teachers required. The determining factors in arriving at the 
appropriate average size of class should be the maintenance of a high standard of 
instruction and the preservation of a normal load of work as affecting the teacher. In 
addition, the availability of physical resources for setting up a particular number of 
classes should be taken into account. In current planning practice, the figure of 40 
pupils per teacher is taken as the basic load. This standard figure cannot however be 
universally applied, particularly in rural areas, where the area of the district covered 
by the school depends on many considerations. The average size of classes in country 
districts is substantially smaller than in the towns; at the beginning of 1956-7 the 
average number of pupils per class in the countryside was 21.2, while it was 31.5 in 
the towns, the average for the whole country being 25 (all-Union data). The size of 
classes also differs according to the age of the pupils and depends on the total number 
of pupils in that age-group; thus in 1956-7 the average class-size in classes I to IV was 
25.4 pupils, in classes V to VII, 22.7 pupils, and in classes VIII-X(XI) it was 28.1 
pupils. These variations reflect the decline in recent years of the number of pupils in 
classes I-VII and the increase of those in classes VIII to X(XI). 


For the period under plan, an approximate figure for class sizes is calculated with 
reference to the actual conditions of the raion, oblast, republic and town or country 
locality. For this purpose the planner uses the actual figures for the size of classes 
which existed in the district during the preceding 3 or 4 years. Other relevant factors 
taken into account are such changes as have taken place in the total number and 
distribution by age-groups of pupils, any measures concerning the provision of 
transport for the pupils of rural schools and the construction of boarding-schools. The 
last two circumstances make it possible for one school to serve a substantial area, and 
thus permit an increase in the size of school classes. The construction of boarding- 
schools, the number of which is on the increase, is intended to be of particular import- 
ance in this context. It is proposed that by 1965 the number of pupils in these schools 
will be not less than 2.5 millions, a fourteen-fold increase compared with the 180,000 
pupils in 1958. 

When the number of classes in each year of the period under plan has been cal- 
culated, the requisite number of teachers can be assessed. A separate calculation is 
required for the two groups of classes I-IV and classes V-X(XI), since each of these 
groups has its own peculiarities which affect the character of the teaching process. In 
classes I-IV one teacher is responsible for all the basic subjects (with the exception of 
such subjects as P.T., singing, Russian language in non-Russian schools and a few 
others). Consequently the loading unit per teacher is the class. Thus the total number 
of teachers required for the work of classes I-IV in the planned period is equal to the 
proposed number of classes. 

In classes V-X(XI) the teachers are required to have a more profound specialist 
knowledge in order to deal with specific subjects. Consequently in these classes a 
separate teacher is required for each subject or group of kindred subjects, and this 
determines the form of the calculation of the demand for teachers of the senior 
classes. The two data which serve as a base for this calculation are the volume of work 
in the subject (expressed in class-hours) and the weekly work-load of each teacher. 
The number of weekly class-hours for each class is derived from its general syllabus 
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and is multiplied by the number of classes. The total of the figures thus obtained is the 
weekly volume of work in class-hours. 

For example, in each of classes V to X(XI) the weekly programme of work amounts 
to 31.5 hours. The total number of classes is, say, 1,400. Therefore the total volume of 
work is 44,100 hours per week. At the present time in long-term planning the usually 
accepted work-load per teacher is taken as 20 to 22 hours. In practice, the actual load 
may well be higher in some cases, and lower in others (particularly in rural districts). 

Since we know the total weekly number of hours in the syllabus and the load per 
teacher, we can calculate the number of teachers required. In our example it will 
amount to 2,205 persons with a load of 20 hours (44,100—-20). The number of teachers 
of each subject is ascertained in the same way. The calculation is however not carried 
out for subject in the curriculum, but by four principal groups corresponding to 
the four courses of teacher training offered by the higher educational institutions: 
group I comprises Russian language, a foreign language, history and the constitution; 
group II, physics, mathematics and (in rural schools) draughtsmanship; group III, 
biology, geography, chemistry; group IV, technical and domestic subjects (trud), 
drawing and (in urban schools) draughtsmanship. Physical training teachers are 
allotted according to a scale based on the number of subject teachers in the school. 

It should be noted that in connection with the reorganization of public education 
the role of trade and technical studies is being increased and that this will necessitate 
alterations in the proportion of teachers required for each subject. 

On the basis of the total demand for teachers it is possible to assess the number 
required for expansion or to replace losses. The increase in the number of teachers is 
the difference between the actual number during the previous year and the total 
number required for the coming year. For example, the total demand for teachers in 
the plan year 1959-60 will comprise [hypothetical data] 500,000 persons, while in the 
preceding year 1958-9 it was 480,000. The extra demand (=the increase in the number 
of teachers) in 1959-60 will be 20,000. The demand for teachers to replace losses is 
calculated by the method outlined in Chapter III. [This amounts to an estimate of 
3% to 4% for university-standard staff and about 4.5% for ‘secondary-special’, the 
higher allowance being for provision for additional training, and also for the rather 
higher proportion of women in this group. This applies to the economy as a whole. 
For teachers in particular, see below.] It is unnecessary to estimate specially the 
demand for specialists to replace praktiki [persons who have little or no formal training, 
but long rience on the jobh, since the number of these in the teaching field is 
comparatively small and will steadily diminish from natural losses. To illustrate the 
computation of the supplementary demand for teachers an (imaginary) example is 
appended. We suppose that at the beginning of the year 1958-9 the number of 
teachers in a given oblast was 5,577 for classes I-IV and 8,458 for classes V-X(XI). The 
records show that in 1959-60 the number of children for classes I-IV will be 148,000 
and for classes V-X(XI), 151,250. In view of the increase in the number of pupils in 
this year a higher level of class-sizethan in 1958-9 may be allowed for in the calculation; 
for classes and class-groups I-IV it will amount to 26.5 pupils, and for classes V-XI 
27.5 pupils (as against 26 and 27 in 1958-9). Thus there will be 5,600 classes and class- 
groups I-IV, and 5,500 classes V-XI. 

The number of weekly class-hours allotted to classes V-XI is 31.55, giving for the 
whole set of classes 173,500 hours (5,500X 31.55). The average weekly load per 
teacher for classes V-XI is 20 hours. Consequently, the demand for teachers of these 
classes for the year 1959-60 will be 8,675. The demand for replacement of losses will 
be calculated from the average percentage loss in previous years. The records show 
that it is approximately the same for staff with higher and lower qualifications, and 
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amounts to 3.2% per annum. For the period under plan 3% is taken as a working 
figure, since a considerable improvement in the living standards of teachers is anti- 


ci The following table gives the results of the calculation of the supplementary 
demand for teachers: 


DEMAND FOR TEACHERS IN OBLasT N FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1959-60 





[persons] 
Supplementary demand for teachers 

Number of Number of for the academic year 1959-60 

teachers for teachers in 

the academic the preceding Toincrease To replace 
Classes year 1959-60 academic year complement losses Total 
-IV 5,600 59577 23 167 190 
V-xI 8,675 8,458 217 254 471 


J. A. NEwTH 
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